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The Week. 


THE absurdity of the verdict rendered on Mon- 
day in the Star-route trial is so glaring that 
it is difficult for anybody who has followed 
the proceedings with care to believe it honest. 
The foreman, Dickson, is evidently an intelli- 
gent man, and his conduct cannot be set down 
to stupidity; but his voting to acquit Brady 
and Dorsey, while bringing in Rerdell as 
guilty, is a monstrous piece of inconsist- 
ency. Rerdell, to be sure, made a confession 
as to the conspiracy, but if there was any 
conspiracy, Brady and Dorsey were neces- 
sarily parties to it. When the verdict came 
in, Brady and Dorsey are reported as hav- 
ing looked rather glum, and this may be 
accounted for by the fact that this peculiar 
verdict leaves them in a rather more awkward 
position than they were in before. Had the 
jury found that there was no conspiracy, or 
disagreed as to all, they would be no worse off 
than they were at the beginning of the trial. 
But now two of their ‘‘ pals” have every rea- 
son for turning State’s evidence and telling all 
they know. Rerdell has already shown that 
he cannot be relied on, and both he and Miner, 
if they feel that they are being sacrificed to 
let greater villains escape, will have the desire 
for revenge added tothe desire to secure a 
pardon to lead them to make a clean breast of 





it. A pardon for these minor criminals would. 


be well worth all the time and expense of the 
trial, if it could be used as a means of at 
length securing a verdict against Brady and 
Dorsey. 


The story told by Dickson of the attempt 
to bribe him on the part of the Government is, 
of course, very silly, but taking it for granted 
that the verdict is not an honest one, it is just 
the sort of ‘‘ cover” for a disagreement which 
it might have been expected such a rascal as 
Brady would furnish. Brady is a very sharp 
and long-headed man. His discovery of the 
Tilden cipher despatches, and the part per- 
formed by him in ‘“‘ carrying Indiana,” showed 
this; but his sagacity where his own interests 
are concerned was displayed still more plainly 
in the petitions for expedition on which he al- 
ways based his orders for increased pay to 
contractors. These petitions, though quite 
worthless for the purpose of excusing Brady 
from a charge of conspiracy, served through- 
out the case the end of befogging the issue, 
so that nothing but the very plain language 
of Judge Wylie in charging could have made 
plain what it was. In thesame way, assuming 
that improper influences have been brought to 
bear upon the jury by the defence, nothing 
would be more like Brady than to attempt to 
produce an impression that the prosecution 
were hard at work trying to corrupt the jury. 
Brady’s friends have been maintaining al! 
along that there was something very extra- 
ordinary in the appearance of the Attorney- 
Genera] in the case at all. It looked like a 
piece of persecution. Had the jury brought 





in nobody guilty, or disagreed, the result, 
coupled with a story of an attempt to bribe on 
the part of the Government, might have left 
the matter in a very confused condition. 





Messrs. Hoar and Crapo, of Massachusetts, 
as well as Mr. W. A. Russell, have now both 
denounced assessments on officeholders, in 
letters to officeholders who had asked for 
their advice. Mr. Hoar is the last to appear 
in print on the subject. He thinks the first 
of Hubbell’s circulars ‘‘ unfortunate”; the 
second one ‘‘doubly so,” as containing a sort 
of threat. He considers it ‘‘exceedingly in- 
delicate and improper” that Senators and 
Representatives should solicit money from 
officeholders, as they are consulted about and 
have a large influence in appointments, and 
he hopes ‘‘ the practice of such solicitations 
will stop.”” This is al] very good ; only we do 
wish that when Senators and Representatives 
dislike this sort of thing they would speak out 
and clear their skirts of it at once, without 
waiting for poor officeholders to write to 
them to know whether they had better give 
their cash to Hubbell’s Committee, or use it 
in paying their debts, or supporting their 
families. Hubbell has been carrying on his 
operations for three months. He has on seve- 
ral occasions during that period defended 
them with the utmost effrontery, to the great 
scandal and injury of the party. He is now, 
and has been for some time, circulating as a 
campaign document a thoroughly sophistical 
defence of these assessments, made in June last 
by Senator Eugene Hale. It would seem, 
therefore, as if much mischief might have 
been prevented if these denunciations of his 
methods had been uttered at an earlier period. 


When Mr. Robeson made his last speech on 
the Navy in the House, he remarked that 
what he had been he still was, and what he 
was heshould continue to be. He might have 
added that what he had got he still kept, and 
what he kept he did not mean to part with, 
He is, however, having some trouble in secur- 
ing a@ renomination for Congress. Notwith- 
standing his having got through some appro- 
priations for improving the creeks in his dis- 
trict, he is ‘* developing a good deal of weak- 
ness” ,in some parts of his district, and it is 
doubtful whether he will control the Con- 
vention. Public opinion seems to count for 
very little in the contest. Mr. Robeson evi- 
dently cares nothing about it so long as he can 
get the primaries; but if he does secure a 
renomination, the stories about his use of 
money now so rife will make his election 
far from certain. What a piece of luck it 
would be for his party if he were kept at 
home! His performances in Washington fur- 
nish so many valuable arguments to the Dem- 
ocrats that they, instead of trying to defeat 
him, ought to long for his election. 

‘* One of the younger members of the Tariff 
Commission ” has written a letter containing 
‘“‘the bottom facts about the Commission,” 
which is interesting, but not news. He says 








that the manufacturers take no interest in the 

labors of the body, and do not give themselves 
the trouble to come before it. The reason of 
this is that they look on it as representing 
them, and therefore sure to take care of them. 
At Rochester and Indianapolis, he says, ‘* the 
meeting was a farce,” and at Buffalo, Detroit 

and Cleveland only a few appeared. At Cin 

cinnati matters were no better, and the writer 
begs that enough manufacturers may be got to 
come before them at Chicago to prevent the 
whole thing becoming the laughing-stock of 
the country. The Commission, if it can get 
nothing else, wants ‘‘the moral suppert of 
their [the manufacturers’] faces and presence 
at its meetings.” Part of this explanation 
of the indifference of the manufacturers is 
sound. They do stay away because they think 
the Commission was intended to hold them 
harmless, and in this they are right. But they 
also stay away for the very good reason that 
they do not wish to be examined. They are 
quite satisfied with the tariff as it is, not bx 

cause they would not like it higher, but be 

cause they know that if any change is made it 
will be in the direction of reduction, and that 
if they gave the Commission any account of their 
business whatever, it would be evidence in fa 

vor of reduction. Expecting them to go before 
the Commission voluntarily, therefore, and 
tell all they Know, or expose themselves to be 

ing asked questions, is very like expecting a 
man who is doing a good business to publish 
the state of his affairs and the secret of his 
success for the benefit of jealous rivals. If 
the Commission were composed of freetraders 
or had a free-trade Congress behind it, doubt 

less the manufacturers would attend diligently 
and defend themselves ; for men only defend 
themselves when they are attacked. Shrewd 
men only talk about their affairs when there 
is something to be gained by it. 


They have another motive for silence in the 
fact that they find the managers of the Repub- 
lican party assuming for the party, 1n al! their 
utterances, that the voters are satisfied with 
the tariff as it is. Hubbell’s Committee, as 
we mentioned last week, is issuing campaign 
documents, nearly half of which are defences 
of the tariff as it is and as it has been. He 
has nothing to say about revision or emen- 
dation. The documents all assume that the 
Republican party is not simply for protection 
to native industry, but for protection in the 
form and degree in which it has been afforded 
during the last twenty years. It is, therefore, 
much simpler and safer to support the Repub 
lican party, and ‘‘all that the name implies,” 
than to go before the Commission to tell 
everybody what one’s profits are and how 
he makes them. In supporting the Repub- 
lican party half-a-dozen reasons can be given 
besides love of high duties. Moreover, manu- 
facturers have much reason to feel encou- 
raged by the success of the River and Har- 
bor Improvement Bill. They know very well 
that such men as Messrs. Hoar and Crapo in 
Massachusetts would never have supported so 
outrageous a measure except under the influ- 
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ence of protectionist feeling. No man can 
believe in the present tariff without having 
his judgment warped or clouded about the 
whole question of public expenditure. He 
cannot remain economica!ly-minded, no mat- 
ter kow high or pure his principles may be, 
if he thinks a mode of promoting 
native industry as our present duties neces- 
sary or beneficial. He must consciously or 
unconsciously become friendly to lavish out- 
lay, and disinclined to inquire too closely 
into demands on the Treasury. 


such 


Mr. Matthew Arnold had, a year or two 
since, a little magazine discussion with Mr. 
Conant, on the subject of copyright, in the 
course of which many arguments in favor of 
the right to steal foreign books were produced 
and examined. Mr. Conant urged, among 
other things, that the foreign author ought to 
make aliowances for the Pirate, who had to 
make books cheap in order to help diminish 
the floods of ignorance poured into this country 
from abroad. Here, he said, you are sending 
over tous millions and millions of degraded 
and uneducated countrymen of yours, and 
imposing upon us the burden of educating and 
civilizing them, and then you abuse us for 
stealing your books fur the purpose of accom- 
plishing this very task. We beg now to call 
Mr. Arnold’s attentiou to Mr. Munro, the New 
Pirate, for whom Mr. Conant never had a 
word to say. The Old Pirate may have made 
this country attractive to the class of popula- 
tion which Mr Arnold's needed to get rid of, 
but nothing he ever did for it compares with 
what Mr. Munro is doing every day. Since 
the invention of the printing-press there has 
been nothing like Munro in the world. He 
has made the supply of books like that of air 
or water. He has not confined himself, we 
believe, to any one class of literature, but, 
like Bacon, has taken ‘all knowledge” as his 
province. Whether he, too, has pirated Mr. 
Arnold we do not know; but there is no doubt 
that he would if he thought that his books 
would do good here. 





The Svn accuses us of gross injustice to Mr. 
Munro and other publishers of cheap reprints 
in calling them Pirates, and says that the 
people to assail are ‘‘the men who are pre- 
venting an international copyright which will 
protect the rights of the English author,” 
or, in other words, ‘‘the English publish- 
ers."’ This is unfair. We called Mr. Munro a 
Pirate, not as a term of abuse, but for the pur- 
pose of giving him the highest praise. The 
term may be technically incorrect, and has un- 
pleasant historical associations, but It is in 
common use to designate one who makes 
books cheap to the public at the expense of the 
author. Mr. Munro's life has recently been 
published, and this, it appears, is the business 
in which be is engaged. If we were to call 
him the Benefactor, or the Well-Doer, this 
would not be understood. We have been 
using the term in a good sense, and have 
shown that the New Pirate is doing a much 
finer work than the Old, because he really does 
what the old Pirate only pretended to do. Just 
now he is very unjustly assailed by all the 
class interests connected with literature, by 
the publishers and authors of Great Britain, 
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Canada, and the United States. It may be 
that the British publishers are at the bottom 
of the trouble, and that they are trying to 
divert attention from themselves by denounc- 
ing the Pirate ; but however this may be, we 
shall continue to defend him, and we have no 
doubt that if he keeps steadily at his work, 
the public confidence in him will be fully 
justified. The selfish greed of the British pub- 
lisher, and his determination to get all of the 
business he can, are so notorious that we 
strongly advise the Sun not to waste its time 
in exposing him. 

Mr. Blaine’s New York organ thinks it *‘ in- 
decent and bruta!” to doubt the sincerity of 
his talk about civil-service reform. It may 
be, but it would be almost silly to believe in 
it. He has practised civil-service abuses all his 
life, and risen by means of them in his man- 
agement of State politics, through a period of 
ever twenty years, and has never, during the 
whole of that period, uttered a word to indi- 
cate that he did nut consider the spoils sys- 
tem a good one, while sneering much, both 


publicly and privately, at everybody who pro- . 


tested aguinst it. When he came into office as 
a member of the Administration, far from 
giving his mind to reform, he plunged into 
spoils, and wallowed in them for three 
months, like a rhinoceros in an Afrjcan pool, 
using every office he could lay hands on for 
the reward of his henchmen and hangers-on, 
without shame or scruple. He comes to the 
surface now in his adversity, and tells re- 
formers that he believes in reform, But is 
overwhelmed by the difficulties of the subject. 
This 1s good as far as it goes, but he 
must remember that confidence is a plant of 
slow growth, and he must not feel hurt if 
some are silent and others laugh when he 
expresses a love of a stable tenure and ap- 
pointment for merit. It is becoming the 
fashion now for old and hardened spoilsmen 
to talk reform, and say they desire it even 
more than the reformers, and have a plan 
of their own, which is always something 
different from the reformers’ plan, and 
because different is sure to be something 
eminently practical. But this has gone on 
long enough. The reformers are not particu- 
lar about plans. Whatthey ask of Mr. Blaine 
and his kind is to prove their reforming 
sincerity by supporting some plan. Of course 
all plans are difficult of execution. All re- 
forms, since the beginning of the world, have 


been surrounded by difficulties; but it is the | 


business of statesmen to meet the difficul- 


ties, and not keep on walking round them, and | 
whining, and telling everybody what a tough | 
job it is going to be, and asking for more time | 
| there is nothing forit but separation, and the 


for reflection. One may have patience with a 
toper who topes, and says frankly that he 
does so because he likes it; but a toper who 
topes, and says that at heart he is a tempe- 
rance man, and only keeps on toping because 
he sees so clearly the difficulties of abstinence, 
or even moderation, is a sorry wag. 





It is suggested by the New York 7imes that 
Mr. Frank Hurd, of the Toledo (Ohio) dis- 
trict, is a better representative of enlightened 
opinion on the subject of revenue reform than 
his Republican opponent in the Congressional 








contest in that quarter, and that there is no 
national exigency which should restrain Re- 
publicans who favor revenue reform from 
giving him their support. It may be added 
that Mr. Hurd is one of the few Demo- 
crats who have made an aggressive and 
consistent fight against the iniquities of the 
existing tariff. and that he has been singled 
out for punishment by the protectionists ac- 
cordingly. He is entitled, by virtue of his 
earnest and effective support of tariff reform, 
to the votes of those Republicans whose views 
coincide with his own on this subject. It can- 
not be said that the rights of any human being, 
white or colored, will be put in jeopardy by his 
election, while it may be said truthfully that 
the right of American citizens of all shades of 
complexion to enjoy and dispose of their own 
earnings will be advanced by the return to 
Congress of so outspoken an advocate of free- 
dom of trade. 


The investigation of the trouble at Union 
College, between Dr. Potter, the President, 
and the Faculty, bas been brought to an 
abrupt termination by the technical dismissal 
of the charges against him by the Trustees, 
for the purpose of enabling the Board to 
pass on the general question of his fitness 
for the Presidency. This action was taken 
unanimously. A resolution requesting his 
resignation was then passed by a vote of 9 
to 8. The charges, if we may judge from 
the synopsis communicated to the press, were 
all frivolous in the extreme. If Dr. Potter 
had pleaded guilty to every one of them, it 
could hardly have affected his character in 
the smallest degree. They in fact sug- 
gested a boarding-school girls’ quarrel rather 
than a conflict between the professors of 
a college and its chief officer. But then 
the mere fact that the Faculty were not 
ashamed to come forward with such accusa- 
tions and urge them with pertinacity, is 
probably sufficient justification for the con- 
clusion reached by the majority of the Trus- 
tees, that the interests of the College will be 
best served by Dr. Potter’s withdrawal. In- 
ability to get on with his subordinates, for 
whatever reason, is always good cause for the 
abdication of a man in power, however 
estimabie or able or blameless he may be. 
The usefulness of the head of an institu- 
tion is, in fact, often destroyed without any 
definable fault or shoricoming whatever on 
his side. That subtle force called incom- 
patibility of temper is as fatal to the good 
management of a college or church as to 
the discipline of a ship or regiment, or the suc- 
cess of a marriage. When it shows itself, 


time spent in investigating the charges and 
counter-charges which grow out of it is 
sunply time wasted. They are almost always 
trumpery. About the indebtedness of Union 
College in all sorts of ways to Dr. Potter, 
there seems to be no question. He found it 
in almost a moribund condition, and he has 
placed it in a condition which may be called 
not only secure, but flourishing. That he has 
been unable to secure the support of the 
Faculty, therefore, is a misfortune for the in- 
stitution as well as for himself. 
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Mr. Wm. E. Robinson, of Brooklyn, has 
been interviewed by a reporter on the condi- 
tion of society and politics in Washington, 
and he gives a most alarming picture of the 
state of affairs. He found, he says, that 
‘English ideas have poisoned our democratic 
republican system. All kinds of aristocratic 
snobbery are in vigorous growth. There is 
caste seen in the society of the employees of 
the Government. The Army and Navy and 
civil pension lists are menacing our institu- 
tions. Salaries have been enormously in- 
creased, and extravagance of every kind is 
runuing riot. There is a supercilious and im- 
pudent aristocracy, whose hands are in the 
public treasury uptotheir elbows. The balls, 
and dinners, and parties, the show of em- 
ployees with liveried servants, and the dis- 
gusting snobbery of would-be monarchists are 
domineering all circles of society. The giddy 
heads of silly girls are crazy for something 
like court style and aristocratic etiquette.” 
This accounts, of course, for the manner in 
which the Administration has allowed Ameri- 
can citizens to be thrown into dungeons by 
the British. Mr. Robinson is an old observer, 
having been in Washington in ‘‘ former times,” 
so that it will not do for our contemporuries 
to pooh-pooh what he says, as if he were in 
the habit of making hasty or reckless state- 
ments. 





The Tribune calls upon the women of Ameri- 
ca, who ‘‘ saved Mount Vernon,” to unite in a 
movement to save Niagara and keep it free 
from the vulgar desecration from which it is 
now suffering. It says: ‘“‘If neither Congress 
nor the State of New York will move in the 
matter, why do not the women of America?” 
There is a fundamental difference  be- 
tween the case of Mount Vernon and that 
of Niagara which the Tribune seems to 
have overlooked. The interest in Mount 
Vernon is due to historical, political, and 
patriotic causes, and was widespread. The 
amount of money, too, required was very 
small. But the work of saving a waterfall 
from desecration involves an appeal to the 
love of the beautiful—a sentiment much less 
strong in the United States than some other 
sentiments. Governor Cornell probably fairly 
represents the feeling of the average American 
man as to Niagara, and his observation on 
hearing of the movement for an international 
park was an inquiry as to whether the de. 
feat of the scheme would prevent the water 
from coming over the falls. There is no 
doubt, however, that for the American woman 
the beautiful possesses a deeper interest than 
for the American man, and if she can be 
roused to do something for Niagara, there is 
no telling what she may accomplish. A good 
deal has been made of the violent opposition 
of the hackmen, guides, and other waterfall 
parasites who now make money out of the 
laissez-faire system prevailing at Niagara. But 
this has been a good deal overestimated. It 
is indifference which is at the root of the 
trouble. 





Although the Treasury began early in the 
week the prepayment of the $16,000,000 of 
called bonds due on the 13th instant, the re- 
serve of the New York banks was nevertheless 


further reduced $1,726,250, and lacked nearly 





$2,000,000 of the 25 per cent. required by law 
of the national banks. The Treasury prepay- 
ment lowered the rates for loans for a few 
days, but the rate is now fairly 6 per cent. for 
demand loans and discounts. The rates for 
foreign exchange declined on account of the 
more liberal supply of commercial bills. The 
European money markets have tended toward 
higher rates. At the Stock Exchange it was 
a week of advancing prices. United States 
bonds advanced 4@1} per cent., partly on a 
report that the Treasury intend buying bonds 
for the sinking fund instead of calling bonds 
for redemption. Railroad stocks advanced on 
the increasing tonnage of the roads, and the 
prospect of a large winter business at profit- 
able rates. The crops of cereals are turning 
out much better than was expected, both in 
this country and in Europe, and the result is 
a heavy decline in all descriptions of bread- 
stuffs. General trade is large in volume, and 
in other respects satisfactory. 





A sensation has been produced in Austria- 
Hungary by the discovery at Kalinovitch, in 
Herzegovina, of authentic documents throw- 
ing an unexpected light on the Herzegovinian 
insurrection. The papers, which were left 
behind by fugitive insurgents, prove beyond a 
doubt that the intellectual leaders of the in- 
surrection are not only to be sought, as was 
always supposed, in the camp of the Servian 
**Committee of Action” at Belgrade, and the 
Slavic branch committee at Moscow, but also 
in the immediate circle of Prince Nikita of 
Montenegro. It appears that the chief digni- 
taries of the principality have been acting the 
part of conspirators against Austria. Thus, 
the son of an influential Senator, who was 
sent, at the request of the Austrian Colonel 
Thémmel, to remonstrate with the imsurgents 
who had sought refuge in Montenegro, really 
improved the opportunity to fan the spirit of 
rebellion among them. The documents con- 
tain detailed accounts of the insurgent forces 
and their positions, and while not implicating 
the Prince himself, point clearly to the active 
codperation of his nearest relatives in the plot 
against Austria. Popular feeling in the em- 
pire loudly calls for active steps against Mon- 
tenegro, whose ruler, until now persona grata 
at the Court of Vienna, immediately after the 
discovery hastened to that city to explain mat- 
ters. However, the dogma that a quarrel 
with Montenegro means war with Russia will 
most likely be as sacredly respected by Count 
Kalnoky as it was by his predecessor, Baron 
Haymerle. 


A story arrived on Thursday that there 
is a secret treaty between Turkey and Great 
Britain regarding the disposition of Egypt 
after the war. The Sun says it is ‘‘await- 
ing with not a little curiosity authentic infor- 
mation on this head.”” We would not, how- 
ever, were we in our esteemed contemporary’s 
place, wait very long, because we doubt if the 
authentic information will ever come. There 
is nothing in the whole Eastern question so 
unlikely as any such treaty. Turkey cannot 
dispose of Egypt. Her consent to England’s 


taking it would be worth no more than her 
consent to the seizure of the Canal, and the 








Gladstone Ministry is bound by every consid. 
eration of expediency, as well as of honor, to 
deal with Egypt under the European concert, 
and to avoid secret agreements. Anybody, 
therefore, who has any curiosity to spare, 
would do well to expend it on some other 
topic. 


The capture of Tel-el-Kebir on Wednesday 
by a simple rush, and the flight of Arabi’s 
army almost without resistance, in utter dis 
order, is what everything that was known of 
the Egyptian troops and of Arabi himself fair 
ly justified us in expecting. The fanatical 
Arabs, who were to die at their posts for Mo- 
hammed and Egypt, the immense host—about 
150,000 strong—of well-drilled soldiers, com 
manded by accomplished young officers from 
the Military School in Cairo, which was to be di 
vided in a suitable manner and hurled on Wo!lse 
ley’s flanks, the False Prophet who was to 
come down from the Sudan with half the Mus 
sulman world at his back and bury the British 
under another wave of religious fervor, were, 
as we now see, creatures of the imagination 
There are no such Egyptians and no such 
Arabi as various accomplished publicists »nd 
tourists and retired soldiers have heen telling 
the reporters about for some weeks. Mor 
over, Sami Pasha, who is a sensible man, prob 
ably gave the Herald correspondent the other 
day in Paris a very correct account of thi 
False Prophet, when he said his following prot 
ably consisted mainly of dervishes and beg 
gars, armed, he might have added, with hig 
sticks and bags for cold victuals. In fact, th 
Arabi movement has been from the beginning 
an immense imposture, favored by undoubted 
griefs on the part of the Egyptians. It wasa 
monstrous and oppressive thing for the lste 
Khedive to borrow and spend money as he 
did. It was, if not monstrous, very injudi 
cious for the French and English, when they 
deposed him, to step in and take charge of the 
Egyptian finances, even ostensibly for the 
benefit of the bondholders. If anything can 
justify foreign interference with the financial 
administration of a country, it is the welfare 
of the taxpayer, not the interest of the public 
creditor. Interference of this sort was even 
more inexcusable in the case of a cespotically- 
governed country than of one whose money 
affairs were in any degree under the control of 
a representative assembly. It was aggravated, 
as far as regards its effect on the Egyptian 
mind, by the displacement of large numbers of 
native employees to make way for foreigners. 
No worse injury could, in fact, be inflicted on 
a people in the condition of the Egyptiyns 
than the association, in their eyes, of financial 
reform with foreign meddling and office-hunt- 
ing. The remedy for all this was not, however, 
a military mutiny. In no country in the 
world has a soldier’s successful revolt ended in 
anything but disorder and corruption, and in 
Oriental countries this result is surer than else- 
where. To expect a Mussulman colonel, who 
has got up a revolt among the troops avainst 
his sovereign, to turn out what Christians call 
a patriot and a reformer, is to expect an im 
probability of the wildest kind. Nothing of 
the sort has ever been seen, and probably no 
thing of the kind will ever be seen, 
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WEDNESDAY, Sept. 6, to Tuespay, Sept. 12, 1882, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


As the Star-route trial drew to a close, great 
interest was manifested in the proceedings at 
Washington. On Wednesday morning, when 
Colonel Ingersoll concluded the closing argu- 
ment for the defence, the court-room was 
crowded. He summed up the case with cun- 
siderable power, making a searching analysis of 
Walsh’s testimony. He then dwelt upon the 
personal issues involved, in a manner to excite 
the sympathies of his audience. The speech 
was considered the most persuasive made by 
the defence. Attorney-General Brewster be- 
gan his argument, the last for the prosecution, 
on Wednesday afternoon. He made an effect- 
ive legal argument as to the difficulty of prov- 
ing a conspiracy by positive and direct testi- 
mony. He concluded his speech at noon 
on Thursday. The counsel for the defence 
next presented the points which they wished 
Judge Wyle to charge. Judge Wyte then 
made the startling announcement that mem- 
bers of the jury had been approached in the 
most disgraceful way in attempts to bribe 
them. He had first heard of it about a week 
before, and had then advised the jurymen to 
say nothing about it, as he did not wish to 
stop the progress of the case. Within the past 
twenty-four hours, he said, he had heard of 
one attempt more villanous than the others. 
He therefore advised the jury to turn from 
such men with scorn. He wished to warn 
these men that they were not to commit such 
outrages without punishment. After the trial 
perhaps an investigation would follow. All 
the counsel for the defence then arose and de- 
manded an immediate investigation. Fore- 
man Dickson of the jury said that when the 
cases were disposed of he would lay all the 
information in his possession, in regard to the 
attempted bribery, before the Court. Judge 
Wylie announced that in his charge he did 
not intend to traverse the case from begin- 
ning to end, and then the court was adjourned 
for the day. On Friday morning be delivered 
his charge to the jury. It was ee 
and judicially fair, but the weight of it was 
against the defence. He took a few specimen 
routes and showed how extravagant and un- 
necessary the expedition had been. The law 
points raised by the defence were generally 
dismissed as untenable. In ‘closing he warned 
the jury not to be influenced either for or 
against the defendants by the attempted brib- 
ery. At a few minutes before 3 o'clock the 
case was given tothe jury. About 6 o’clock 
they came into court and announced that they 
had agreed only as to one defendant. The 
Court sent them out again. On Saturday 
morning at 10 o'clock they came before the 
Judge again and asked for further mstruc- 
tions. Judge Wylie’s answers were very ex- 
plicit, and were strong against the defence. 
They were again dismissed until 2 o’clock, at 
which hour, not being ready to report, a fur- 
ther recess was taken until 6 o’clock. They 
then appeared, and the foreman reported that 
the jury had come to an agreement as to some 
of the defendants named in the case, not as to 
others. The Court said that he was not read 
to receive a partial verdict, and another ad- 
journment was taken until 10 o’clock on Sun- 
day. The jury at that hour announced 
through their foreman that they were no nearer 
an agreement than when their first report was 
announced. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
they sent word to the Court that they had no- 
thing to report. 


A verdict was finaily presented to the Court 
on Monday. In the morning the foreman an- 
nounced to Judge Wylie: ‘‘ We report that 
the jury stand the same as they did when the 
report was made on Saturday last—decided as 
to four of the defendants and not able to agree 
as to the others.” The Court would not then 
accept a partial verdict, but when a similar re- 
port was made in the afternoon, he admitted 
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it. The jury then rendered a verdict of ac- 
quittal as to Peck and Turner, of guilty as to 
Miner and Rerdell, and as to the others they 
were unable to agree. On objection by Mr. 
Merrick that Peck had not been arraigned, be- 
ing dead, his name was withdrawn trom the 
verdict. After an angry passage between 
Messrs. Ingersoll and Merrick, and an earnest 
request on both sides to probe the alleged 
attempt at bribery to the bottom, the Court 
adjourned until Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock, when arguments on the motion in ar- 
rest of judgment will be heard. The vote on 
the final ballot, as to those against whom no 
verdict was rendered, stood as follows: Brady, 
conviction 10, acquittal 2; S. W. Dorsey, 
conviction 9, acquittal 3; J. W. Dorsey, con- 
viction 10, acquittal 2; Vaile, conviction 11, 
acquittal 1. The verdict has occasioned a 
great deal of unfavorable comment, on account 
of the inconsistency cf finding two of the 
lesser conspirators guilty and the principals not 
guilty. The Government will proceed im- 
mediately to summon its witnesses and try the 
parties in regard to whom there was a disa- 
greement. 


Foreman Dickson has made a general state- 
ment in regard to the charges of bribery. He 
alleges that on August 23 he was approached 
with an offer of $25,000, by an officer con- 
nected with the Department of Justice, if he 
would vote for the conviction of Brady and 
8. W. Dorsey. The man who approached him 
said that he represented the Attorney-General. 
Other jurors had been approached, but the 
sums offered were small. 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, has written 
a letter to an inquiring officeholder, in which 
he says: ‘‘I do not think any national office- 
holder need have the least fear of any unplea- 
sant consequences to himself if he sees fit, in 
the free exercise of his own judgment, to re- 
fuse a favorable answer to the circular issued 
in the name of the Congressional Committee. 
When the first circular was issued the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by the direction and 
with the cordial approval of the President, 
caused a public statement to be made that 
every holder of office should feel as free to 
give his money or to refrain from giving it as 
he would in the case of any private object. 
Unfortunate as was the first circular, this sec- 
ond one is doubiy so. What right has any- 
body who has once asked « freeman or a 
gentleman to contribute to a public object to 
inform him that he is ‘surprised’ by his re- 
fusal?” 


Ex-Secretary Blaine, in a political speech at 
Winterport, Me., on Wednesday, said, in refer- 
ence to civil-service reform, that he would be 
glad to see every Federal officer appointed for 
a specific period, during which he could not 
be removed except for cause, which should be 
proved and made a matter of record. Ile op- 
posed a life tenure, but approved a term of 
seven years, 


An election was held in Maine on Monday. 
It resulted in the election of Robie (Rep.) for 
Governor, by a plurality of more than 6,000 
votes. The four Republican Congressional 
candidates, who were voted for on a general 
ticket, were all elected by about the same plu- 
rality. The State Legislature is strongly Re- 

ublican, assuring the retlection of Senator 
Seve to the United States Senate. 


In the New York State campaign there have 
been no startling developments during the 
week. A large number of delegates to the 
State Republican Convention have been elect- 
ed. On Saturday they were divided as follows: 
Cornell 57, Folger 43, Wadsworth 21, Wood 
13, doubtful 5. An estimate of Governor Cor- 
nell’s probable strength at the Convention is a 
total of 183 votes; 249 are necessary to a 
choice. Conkling’s faction met with a severe 
defeat in the First Utica District on Friday by 
the election of four Anti-Stalwart delegates, 
headed by the late postmaster of Utica, whom 
President Arthur removed at Conkling’s dicta- 
tion, 
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A State Convention has been called by a 
committee, representing various temperance 
organizations in this State, to meet at Syra- 
cuse, October 4, to take steps to secure the 
submission to a popular vote of a prohibition 
amendment to the State Constitution. 

A Workingmen’s State Convention met on 
Tuesday at Buffalo, N. Y. lt is probable it 
will join with the Anti-Monopolists in making 
nominations for the State ticket. 

Samuel W. Hale was nominated for Gover- 
nor, on Tuesday, by the New Hampshire Re- 
publican State Convention. 

J. W. Adams has been nominated by the 
Democrats of Nevada for Governor. 

On Thursday the Democrats of Illinois 
nominated Alfred Orendorff for State Trea- 
surer, and adopted a platform favoring civil- 
service reform and condemning political as- 
sessments. It was anti-prohibition in its senti- 
ments, 


The State Central Committees of the two 
wings of the Republican party in Georgia 
held a -meeting on Wednesday and agreed 
upon a common State ticket. This will great- 
ly strengthen the opposition to Mr. Stephens 
in Georgia. 

An important political meeting was held at 
Philadelphia on Friday. It was attended by 
leading Stalwarts and Independents, and was 
for the purpose of effecting a compromise be- 
tween the wings of the Republican party in 
that State. No result of the conference has 
been announced. Another meeting was held 
on Monday. 

The Philadelphia 7imes publishes, over the 
signature of its editor, a letter to T. P. O’Mal- 
ley, Secretary of the Central Branch Land 
League, accusing John C. Delaney, State Li- 
brariap, of bargaining to sell the Land League 
vote of Pennsylvania to Cumeron and the Stal- 
warts. One of the conditions for 30,000 Irish 
votes was to be the removal of James Russell 
Lowell from the Court of St. James. 

President Arthur arrived at Wood’s Holl, 
Mass., in the steamer Despatch, on Wednesday 
morning. He visited Nantucket on Thurs- 
day, but steamed away in the evening, reach- 
ing Marblehead, Mass., on Friday morning at 
7 o'clock. He there received several informal 
visits on board the Despatch. Saturday was 
spent at Portsmouth, N. H., and vicinity. On 
Sunday he was at Bar Harbor, Me. There 
was anaval drili of the North Atlantic Squad 
ron on Tuesday morning, and in the evening 
he started on his return trip to New York. 


The Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise 
are making a journey through the United 
States from Niagara Falls to San Francisco. 

The Tariff Commission held meetings in a 
number of cities during the week. On Wed- 
nesday a hearing was given in Lquisville, Ky. 
During the latter part of the week meetings 
were held in Chicago. 

A private letter written by one of the 
younger members of the Tariff Commission, 
said to be Mr. R. P. Porter, has been pub- 
lished, in which he admits that the manufac- 
turers take no interest in the Commission, 
and that the meetings which have been held 
in various cities have been a good deal in the 
nature of a farce. 


A circular has been secretly distributed by 
the Mormon priesthood in Utab, giving in- 
structions to their people direct!y opposite to 
the law rulings of the Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President under the Edmunds law. 


Reports from the corn sections of the West 
are much improved. Oats are yielding be- 
yond previous estimates. 

The yellow-fever epidemic is increasing at 
Pensacola, Fia. There is little change at 
Matamoras, Mexico, the deaths averaging four 
aday. In brownsville, Texas, on Monday, 
there were fifty-seven new cases and one 
death. 

In the trial of President Potter, of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., the Trustees 
voted unanimously on Friday to dismiss the 
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charges made by the Faculty against him, 
without reflection upon the Faculty, in order 
that the Board might consider the fitness of 
Dr. Potter for the Presidency. They then, 
by a vote of 9 to 8, resolved ‘‘that this Board, 
under a conviction of the necessities of the 
college, respectfully requests the resignation 
of the President.” 

The second annual Fair of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Instivute 
was formally opened on Wednesday evening 
in Boston, Mr. Edward Atkinson delivered 
the oration of the day. 

An Industrial Exhibition was opened at 
Cincinnati on Wednesday with yreat cere- 
mony. 

FOREIGN. 

The Egyptians in the neighborhood of Ka- 
sassin began to exhibit increased boldness on 
Wednesday. Infantry disguised as peasants 
frequently fired at the British vedettes. 
General Wolseley requested the presence of a 
naval brigade in the army at the front, in or- 
der that the Navy might share the honor of 
theadvance. In compliance with the request, 
14) blue-jackets, ten officers, and a battery of 
four Gatling guns left Port Said for Ismaiha 
on Thursday. The British outposts at Ismailia 
were strongly reinforced on Wednesday, and 
drove the enemy back. On that day an Eng- 
lish train of 300 mules was attacked by 
Bedouins, but they were repulsed by the’es- 
cort. Mounted infantry made a spirited re- 
connoissance at Mandara on Thursday. On 
Friday it was reported in Alexandria that 
Arabi was 11] witii dysentery. A reconnoissance 
was made near Kasassin on Friday with the 
object of driving out the Egyptians reported 
to have occupied a village near there, and also 
of erecting a field telegraph line. The village 
was found deserted, but the enemy’s earth- 
works were discovered not far distant. They 
soon appeared in great numbers, and a skir- 
mish was kept up with activity for about 
half an hour. While the British were retiring 
the enemy pursued them with considerable 
vigor. In the meantime Arabi continued de- 
fensive preparations with great activity. All 
the troops from Cairo were brought to Tel-el- 
Kebir ; also the black regiments, which are 
the best in the Egyptian army. Night and 
day they worked in the intrenchments across 
the fresh-water canal. On Friday it was re- 
ported that this canal had been cut above Tel- 
el-Kebir, thus flooding the low-lands to the 
south of that place. 

Early on Saturday morning, scouts and the 
Royal Lancers came into the British camp at 
Kasassin with the report that the enemy were 
approaching in great force. The British army 
was at once put in motion, and by 7 o'clock a 
lively artillery duel had begun. Arabi’s troops 
of all arms, to the number of 13,000, with 
twelve guns, were spread over the long ridge 
in front of the British position. Their 
artillery fire was very active. The British 
replied with a forty-pounder, Krupp guns, 
and horse artillery. General Willis then slow- 
ly advanced with the infantry, and by noon 
the enemy had been driven to their works, 
from which they kept up the cannonading at 
5,000 yards range. Five guns and many 
prisoners were captured by the British. Their 
loss was roughly estimated at 100 killed and 
wounded. General Wolseley, who arrived at 
the front soon after the battle began, reported 
that a very effective reconnoissance of the 
enemy’s position was made during the engage- 
ment. 

General Wolseley left the camp on Tuesday 
morning to make a final reconnoissance and 
ey ae for the attack. The bulk of the Eng- 

ish forces were in camp at Kasassin on Tues- 
day, and the army was ready to move. The 
march to the front was begun about midnight. 

A fire broke out in Alexandria on Wednes- 
day morningin the Rue Sherif Pasha. Several 
arrests were made for the offence. Antono 
Paulo, the Greek who was arrested on suspi- 
cion of being connected with an anti-Euro 
plot, was sent to Greece. The Egyptian Coun- 


cil of Ministers has considered the question of 1n- 
demnifying inhabitants of Alexandria for losses 
sustained by incendiarism or pillage. They 
have proposed to the Powers to appoint an 
International Commission to settle the claims. 
The Nile has risen very high. On Wednesday 
it was reported that part of the enemy’s posi- 
tiop at Kafr-el-Dwar was tlooded. The mur- 
derer of the Englishmen, Dobson and Richard- 
son, was hanged at Alexandria, on Thursday 
morning, by the native police. A correspon- 
dent at Alexandria, from a most reliable 
source, reports the exact strength of Arabi’s 
army as follows: Infantry, 44,000 ; cavalry, 
18,000; Bedouins, 30,500 ; guns, 143; rocket 
tubes, 18. A large body of Bedouins ap 
proached Meks on Saturday morning and were 
shelled by the English. A few of them suc- 
ceeded in entering, but were dislodged at the 
»0int of the bayonet. The British shelled the 
Bedouin intrenchments south of Meks during 
the whole afternoon. 


The Rothschilds have presented to the Bri- 
ush army in Egypt twelve tons of tobacco and 
5,000 pipes, which the Khedive has allowed 
to enter duty free. A prominent financier has 
estimated that Egypt will lose about $350,- 
000,000 by the war. The cotton crop, which 
is entirely lost, would have been worth about 
$200,000, 000. 


After a conference of three hours between 
Lord Dufferin and Said Pasha, at Constanti- 
nople, on Wednesday, the Anglo-Turkish mili- 
tary convention was informally signed. The 
proclamation of the Sultan against Arabi sig- 
nificantly states that his designs justify his 
‘*being described as a rebel.” Lord Dufferin 
is dissatisfied because it does not expressly pro- 
claim him a rebel. The formal signing of the 
convention will not take place until Lord 
Dufferin has received final instructions from 
England. Clause ten, which names Port 
Said as the point of disembarkation for the 
Turkish troops, has been reserved ad referen- 
dum, The difficulty in regard to the final 
signing hinges upon the question whether the 
Turkish troops, having arrived at Port Said, 
will be allowed to disembark or be required to 
await instructions from General Wolseley. 
The proclamation against Arabi has produced 
considerable agitation among the Arabs. It is 
reported that Arabi has expelled all Turks and 
Circassians from his camp. 


A grand council was summoned in Con- 
stantinople on Monday to deliberate upon the 
relations of Turkey and England. It decided 
that the military convention must clearly in- 
dicate the landing-place of the Turkish troops 
in Egypt. 

Two vague and unauthenticated rumors 
were set afloat on Thursday. One originated 
in Paris and was to the effect that England, 
with the assent of Russia, had signed a secret 
treaty with Turkey relative to the ultimate or- 
ganization of Egypt. The other was spread in 
Alexandria, and alleged that the Sultan had 
offered Egypt to England two months ago, on 
the same conditions on which she took Cyprus, 
and that England had declined. 

It is asserted that the British Government 
have decided to fortify Aden immediately, at 
the entrance to the Red Sea. A number of 
heavy guns will be sent there. 

An armistice has been concluded between 
the Greeks and the Turks on the Thessalian 
frontier, based on the status quo ante. The 
Turks propose to compromise by ceding three 
of the disputed places on the frontier to 
Greece, if the latter will cede to Turkey the 
remaining two. Greece opposes this conces- 
sion, and will mobilize au army if the negotia- 
tions fail. 

Germany has advised the Porte to use mode- 
ration in dealing with the Greek frontier ques- 
tion. The differences are still unarranged. 

There is a bitter feeling between the border 

opulations of Albania and Montenegro. On 
hursday a large party of Albanians collected 
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All of the dismissed Dublin constables were 
summoned to the Castle on Wednesday, and 
separately questioned as to whether they had 
been present at any meetings, and then in 
formed that their cases would be con 
sidered. On Thursday 208 of the 225 dis 
missed constables were granted free pardon by 
Earl Spencer, and reinstated. On the same 
day a number of suspects were released. 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd made a_ conciliatory 
speech at Loughrea, Ireland, on Thursday. 


Francis Hynes, whose conviction for mur 
der in Limerick, Ireland, was the cause of the 
recent charges of drunkenness against a jury, 
and the following complication which led to 
the arrest and imprisonment of E. Dwyer 
Gray, was executed in Limerick on Monday. 
There was no disturbance. 


Mr. Stephen J. Meany, the American news- 
paper correspondent recently arrested at Ennis, 
Ireland, has given notice to the resident mugis- 
trate that he surrenders his recognizances to 
keep the peace, entered into on August 11 
He says: **I cannot, as an American citizea, 
carry the stigma of a British bondsman, and, 
unaccused and unconvicted of offences, con 
tinue the confession of lawlessness that-a con 
tinuance of the bonds would involve.” The 
authorities in Washington deny that Mr. 
Meany has been instructed by them, as al 
leged. 


Earl Grey died in England on Sunday, at 
the age of eighty. His father was Premier in 
1830-34, during which time the son acted as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. He subse 
quently held for a short time the position of 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, and m 
1835 became Secretary at War in the Mel- 
bourne Ministry. In Lord Russell’s Ministry 
of 1846 Earl Grey was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Earl Grey was the author of a 
work called ‘The Colonial Pohtey of Lord 
Russell’s Administration,’ in 1858, and of an 
essay on ‘ Parliamentary Government to 
Reform.’ 


The health of the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, England, has greatly improved. 


as 


Madame Elise Van Koerber’s plan for the 
international protection of female emigration 
has attracted attention in Liverpool and in 
other large cities. The Duke of Manchester, 
Lord William Seymour, and other prominent 
men are supporters of the project. 


M. Duclerc, the French Prime Minister, in 
a recent conversation, declared that France 
needed no alliances, and that her aim was 
peace. 

The strained relations between France and 
Italy have been aggravated during the week 
by the sentence passed by a French counci! of 
war in Tunis on an Italian, condemning him 
to a year’s imprisonment for attacking a 
French soldier. 

An engagement is reported to have occurred 
at Kairwan, Tunis, in which the French lost 
fifty killed, and the Arabs 150. 

Two French officers of high rank were ar- 
rested in Berlin on Thursday while engaged 
in making sketches of the ground where 
cavalry mancuvres were being conducted. 

It is reported that the difficulty between 
Japan and Corea has been arranged by Corea 
agreeing to pay $2,500,000 to Japan as com- 
pensation, and $250,000 to the relatives of 
muidered Japanese subjects. The difficulties 
between China and Japan, relative to Corea, 
have also been adjusted, A later report asserts 
that the Chinese intervened boldly, seized the 
father of the King, who led the insurrection, 
took him to China, and reinstated the King, 
protecting him with Chinese troops and ships 

At 3:24 o'clock on Thursday morning, there 
occurred at Panama one of the severest carth- 
quakes ever known on the Isthmus. The 
Cathedral and many of the largest buildings 
in Panama were injured. The loss is estimated 





on the frontier, and hostilities were only pre- 
vented by the moderation of the Montenegrins, 





at several hundred thousand dollars. Several! 
lives were lost in Aspinwall. 
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MR. BLAINE AS A REFORMER. 


Mr. BLAINE has at last given his views on 
civil-service reform in one of his speeches in 
Maine. We believe this is the first time he 
has taken the subject up. In all canvasses 
hitherto the only Federal topics he has touched 
upon have been the dangerous condition of the 
South (which he has now entirely abandoned), 
the finances, and protection to native indus- 
try. He now says that— 


‘* he should be glad to see every Federal officer, 
however honorable his position, appointed for a 
specific period, during which he could not be re- 
moved except for cause, which cause should be 
specified, proved, and made a matter of record. 
He should be glad to see the tenure of all subordi- 
nate officers made longer at least than a Presi- 
dential term, so that the incoming of a new 
Administration would not be crippled or in- 
jured. Seven years would be a good len for 
a term, and would effect the desired end. He 
did not believe that a life tenure would be wise 
even if practicable, and was sure it was not 
practicable because it means pensions in the 
end, and might create a ‘ privileged class’ ; nor 
was he sure that life tenure insures the best, most 
faithful, and most honorable service, but be- 
lieved a man would be a better officer if his 
mission should expire at stated periods, and his 
reappointment depend upon his efficiency. It 
will prove a far easier task to educate public 
opinion to the renewal of appointments to effi- 
cient and valuable officers, with sufficient salary 
to enable them to lay by something for a rainy 
day, than it will to get popular consent to life 
tenures with pensions, to a large civil list, con- 
stantly growing in number and constantly pro- 
voking opposition in the popular mind. This 
system belongs with royalty, and he did not be- 
lieve that it can be domesticated in this Repub- 
lic, and that those who agitate it will ever reach 
a practical result.” 

This is important as coming from a poli- 
tician who has hitherto professed to con- 
sider the reform a somewhat ridiculous sub- 
ject, and who, when he came into office last 
year under Garfield, at once began to commit 
and advise every variety of civil-service abuse. 
That his speech proves that his opinions on 
the subject have undergone any change, we do 
not believe; but it does prove that he thinks 
other people’s opinions have. His own mind 
is, with regard to nearly all political subjects, 
very like the sheet on which lecturers throw 
illustrative views from the camera. It is ready 
to take and exhibit anything the audience is 
likely to find entertaining. So that though 
his utterances may not have much value as 
opinions, as testimony they have a good deal. 
They show that he, who is a very competent 
observer of the current of popular feeling, be- 
lieves that there is a growing popular hostility 
to the use of the officers of the Government as 
the electioneering agents of the party in 
power, and that something is to be gained by 
a politician who advocates stability of tenure. 

His plan of reform is to appoint all off- 
cers for a term, say, of seven years, which 
would have the effect of reheving them of 
anxiety about the Presidential election, and 
would relieve the incoming President from 
the pressure of officeseekers, which now takes 
up most of his time during the earlier months 
of his administration. During this term of 
seven years Mr. Blaine would allow no officer 
to be removed except for cause, to be speci- 
fied, proved, and recorded. He is, however, 
unalterably opposed to tenure for life, as 
monarchical and leading inevitably to a sys- 
tem of pensions, which is monarchical too, 


and might create ‘‘a privileged class,” For 





this change he thinks the popular mind might 
be readily prepared. 

We believe a considerable number of Jead- 
ing politicians have now reached Mr. Blaine’s 
position—that is, they have given up sneer- 
ing, and declare themselves in favor of some 
reform. They are ready, for instance, for a 
short fixed term—President Arthur says four 
years, Mr. Blaine says seven. The trouble is, 
however, that they are never ready to legislate 
to this effect, and never ready when power is 
in their hands to practise in this direction. 
The reformers, we believe, will be glad of 
any step toward reform : a four-years’ tenure 
if they cannot have seven ; a seven-years’ ten- 
ure if they cannot have tenure during good 
behavior. They will be glad if, even without 
any legislation at all, the President will re- 
fuse to remove officers except for cause, and 
Senators and Representatives will cease to 
quarter their personal followers on the public 
service as rewards for personal services. What 
they seek from politicians is, in short, action 
of some kind, and not incessant talk about 
monarchy, and aristocracy, and privileged 
classes, ‘‘ visionaries ” and ‘‘ idealists.” Let 
us have the four-years’ term or the seven-years’ 
term, and the irremovability except for cause, 
without humbug or evasion, and we will see 
how it works. If it works well, there will be 
an end of the matter; if it works ill, it will 
have to be changed. But do let us have an 
end of theorizing. 

Mr. Blaine’s horror of pensions, ‘‘as belong- 
ing to royalty,” is rather diverting, consider- 
ing the plunge into pensions without the 
slightest excuse made by Congress in 1879. 
One may search in vain the records of the 
most corrupt monarchies of ancient or modern 
times for a measure like the Arrears of Pen- 
sions Act. Corrupt monarchs used to give pen- 
sions to a few favorites whom they knew and 
liked, and to politicians who had done them 
definite service, but we have actually thrown 
the Treasury open to all the swindlers and 
perjurers in the country, and invited every 
scoundrel who wants a little money and does 
not mind shamming and false swearing to 
come in and get an annuity from the Govern- 
ment. It is possible that a community which 
can stand this spectacle could not bear seeing 
a few worn-out civil-service employees draw- 
ing small salaries during the closing years of 
their life, but it is not probable. It is also 
possible that they could bear it very well, and 
some day wonder what anybody could ever 
have found in it to object to. 








‘‘CORNERS” IN GRAIN. 


THE subject of ‘‘corners” in the grain mar- 
ket is attracting more than the usual amount 
of attention just now, by reason of the bitter 
controversy going on at Chicago over the 
“« July wheat deal,” a phrase applied compre- 
hensively to a series of transactions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in the course of 
which the firm of Armour & Kershaw bought 
up all the No. 2 spring wheat 1n the market, and 
in addition thereto bought a large number of 
July ‘‘ options,” which the sellers were not 
able to fill because Armour & Kershaw held all 
the grain of that grade within reach. In 
other words, Armour & Kershaw cornered the 





market, contrary to an express statute of the 
State of Illinois, and when business opened 
on the ist day of August invited the 
‘‘shorts” to come up and settle. The 
shorts declined the invitation, and appealed 
to the Arbitration Committee of the Board of 
Trade. The Committee decided that $1 35 
per bushel was a fair price to be paid by those 
who did not or could not fill their contracts. 
Some of the shorts settled at this price; others 
refused to pay more than $1 30, and, lest the 
Board should expel them for infraction of the 
rules, applied to the courts for protection. A 
temporary injunction was granted; and so the 
matter stands, with the chance of somewhat 
protracted litigation. If the injunction is 
made permanent—as is not unlikely, seeing 
that the case is before Judge Jameson, whose 
denunciation of ‘‘corners” in a furmer case 
still rings in our ears—the Board of Trade 
will be compelled to appeal, seeing that the 
interference of the Court will virtually put an 
end to all discipline and destroy every bond 
which holds the body together. 

We have said that a statute of the State of 
I!hnois prohibits ‘‘corners ” in the grain mar- 
ket. It does more: it makes the act of 
cornering, or attempting to corner, a crimi- 
nal offence, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, and declares all ‘‘ options” to 
be gambling contracts and void. The the- 
ory upon which the law proceeds is evidently 
the same as that upon which the old English 
statutes against forestalling and regrating were 
based. The idea is that without some statute 
of this kind a few persons may possess them- 
selves of all the food in the market, and ad- 
vance the price to any point they please; 
in other words, produce a famine in the 
midst of plenty. Yet there is a mate- 
rial difference between the ancient law 
against forestalling and the modern law 
against option contracts. The former was 
directed specifically against an act deemed 
dangerous to the community—the act of 
monopolizing the food supply of the country. 
The latter is an attempted interference be- 
tween two sets of ‘‘gamblers” in favor of one 
of them. The man who agrees to sell a cer- 
tain quantity of wheat next month ata certain 
price, expecting to buy it meanwhile at a lower 
price, is not prima facie entitled to more con- 
sideration at the hands of law makers and 
judges than the man who agrees to buy it ex- 
pecting that it will command a higher price. 
Neither of them, unless he is a miller, needs 
more wheat than will suffice for his daily 
bread. What he buys or sells above this is, in 
one sense, in the nature of gambling; but why 
one of them should be preferred to the other, 
and why a grain-producing and grain-selling 
State should give its preference to the one 
whose gambling is in the direction of lower 
prices for grain, it is not easy to see. 

But, it is alleged, cornering the market is 
not fair play. This raises the question whether 
the sovereign power has any interest in fixing 
a limit to the losses of one set of gamesters, 
who are presumed to act with their eyes open, 
and, if so, whether the resulting advantage is 
sufficient to offset the harm which flows from 
interference with private contracts which are 
not necessarily hurtful to the community. If 
the short seller keeps down the price of grain 
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to the consumer, the cornerer puts up the price 
for the producer. The effects of their action 
upon prices are very much exaggerated in 
popular estimation, as was shown by Mr. W. 
F. Ford, the editor of Bradstreet’s Journal, 
in his statement to the Senate Investigating 
Committee of this State afew monthsago. Mr. 
Ford presented a table showing the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of cash wheat for fifteen 
years—that is to say, during a number of years 
before and a number of years since the prac- 
tice of trading in options came in vogue to any 
considerable extent. No difference could be 
found between the two periods as regards the 
scale of fluctuations. Unless such difference 
can be shown, it cannot be argued that the 
community at large has suffered from option 
trading or from corners. When a corner is 
operated successfully the immediate gains of 
the cornerers and the losses of the cornered 
impress the popular imagination, and pro- 
duce a feeling that something ought to be 
done for the “victims.” This is the part 
which is seen. What is not seen is the 
fact that the cornering party have loaded 
themselves with an immense quantity of 
grain at extravagantly high prices, which they 
must sell at a loss. The price of regular 
spring wheat in Chicago on the 3ist ot July 
was $1.34@1.36. On the ist of August the 
same wheat was quoted at 96@98c. It is al- 
ways a matter of doubt whether the cornering 
party can get back from the shorts and the pub- 
lic together as much money as they have al- 
ready paid to the public for their holdings. 
That corners are, on the whole, injurious to 
trade may be readily admitted. But it is 
not by any means clear that they are more 
hurtful than arbitrary proceedings, under color 
of law, to set aside private contracts. It ap- 
pears to us that the commercial bodies under 
whose rules the trading takes place are the pro- 
per and only safe tribunals to deal with them, 
and tiat however much the legislative authori- 
ty may seek to interfere, the final and real de- 
cision must be made by those bodies. The 
interests of trade are their only interests, and 
they are bound by the very law of their exist- 
ence to reach conclusions which will stand the 
tests of time. 


A CURE FOR REPUDIATION. 


THE case of The State of New York vs. The 
State of Louisiana, now pending in the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, is as important 
as any which has ever come before that tribu- 
nal for consideration since its establishment. 
The plaintiff sues the defendant on repudi- 
ated State bonds, under an act of our Legisla- 
ture authorizing the holders to transfer them 
to it, and directing suit to be brought in its 
own name as assignee. The main question at 
issue relates to the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The Constitution provides (Art. III., Sec. 2) 
that the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to ‘‘ controversies between two or 
more States,” and to ‘‘controversies between a 
State and citizens of another State”; but after 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Chisholm 
vs. Georgia, that these provisions made a 
State liable to suit like a private person, the 
strong State-rights feeling of the day led to 
the immediate adoption of the Eleventh 











Amendment, which was designed to prevent 
suits of this kind absolutely. This amendment 
is as follows: ‘‘The judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign State.” 

Under this provision, the New York holders 
of repudiated Louisiana bonds cannot sue the 
State of Louisiana, and the question is wheth- 
er what cannot be done directly can be done 
indirectly by virtue of an assignment to the 
State of New York, which, under Art IIL, 
Sec. 2, is capable of suing. In other words, 
is this a ‘“‘controversy between two States,” or 
is it really a case in which citizens of one State 
are suing another, and resorting to a sham as- 
signment to give jurisdiction? This question 
has been fully argued by Attorney-General 
Russell, who takes the ground that the assign- 
ment to New York makes thecase a real ‘‘ con- 
troversy between two States,” because at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution the 
right of any sovereign government, such as the 
States then were, to make the claims of its 
citizens the basis of a demand for redress 
against another sovereign government was re- 
cognized by international law. By this we 
suppose he means that itis entirely within the 
discretion of a State what claims of this sort 
it will press, for of course, by the universal 
modern. practice of States, no government 
ever makes a casus belli of repudiated bonds. 
No government could maintain such a 
principle of liability against another, without 
admitting that if it repudiated its own bonds a 
casus belli would exist against itself; and, as 
most modern states have at one time or an- 
other repudiated, or ‘‘scaled,” or ‘‘read- 
justed” their obligations, they have taken 
very good care not to insist upon any interna- 
tional liability of this nature. Therefore, on 
this point the Attorney-General’s argument is 
hardly entitled to much weight, and it is, 
moreover, at the best something of a juggle 
with words ; for, no matter what the framers 
of the Constitution intended, what the 
framers of the Eleventh Amendment meant 
was to frustrate their intention, and therefore 
the question recurs, Can this amendment be 
practically nullified by permitting a suit 
brought in the name of a State, but really for 
the benefit of its citizens ? 

The adoption of such a construction would 
undoubtedly deprive the States of that very 
immunity from suit which it was the inten- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment to guaran- 
tee. If a State may assume one class of ob- 
ligations it may assume any, and the conse- 
quence would be that any one who could get 
the Legislature of his own State to pass a law 
adopting any claim of his against another 
State could in this way bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. In reply 
to this, however, it must be said that the ob- 
jection is not a serious one, because re- 
pudiated bonds constitute the only sort of 
claim that is likely to produce such legislation. 
The notion of the Attorney-General’s office of 
each State being converted into a ‘‘claim 
agency ” appears to us to be a mere bugbear. 

The real legal difficulty in the case is that a 
decision in favor of the plaintiff must be 


placed on the extremely technical ground that 
the Eleventh Amendment guarantees a 
State immunity from suit only when the 
plaintiff of record is shown to be a citizen of 
another State, or a citizen or subject of a 
foreign government. It is of course possible 
for the Court to say that the plaintiff is the 
State of New York, and that it is entirely im- 
material for whose benefit it brings the suit 
The State might hold bonds of its own ; 
it might, again, purchase the bonds in suit, 
and then the Eleventh Amendment would 
have no application. Butif it might do this, 
the fact that it has actually chosen to proceed 
in another way, and sue as trustee for the 
owners, makes it less difficult for the Court to 
make the necessary decision. 

That some means may be found for over 
coming the difficulty everybody must hope, 
because otherwise the disease of repudiation 
will always break out from time to time, and 
the honor and credit of the entire country 
suffer in the future as it has done in the past 
How greatis the total amount of outstanding re 
pudiated State debts which the decision will af 
fectis not accurately known, but somany of the 
Southern States have settled with their credi 
tors that the amount in itself does not present 
the same obstacle that it would have present 
ed ten years ago. Some of them are able to 
pay their entire repudiated debt if they desire 
to do so, 


THE MEXICAN WARWICK. 
New York, September 8, 18%). 

* Waar all this signifies "—the curious politi- 
cal doings in Mexico mentioned last week—is 
aprobable return of ex-President General Por- 
firio Diaz to power even sooner than was as a 
matter of course looked for. ‘‘ Von Porfirio,” 
or more familiarly yet, as he is termed by the 
populace, “‘ Porfirio,” is the Mexican power be- 
hind the throne. Everybody has long known 
that he was to be the next incumbent. Every- 
body has known that his creature, General 
Manuel Gonzalez, was but a locum tenens, who 
kept the place warm for him. It should be 
explained that the Mexican Constitution, as 
amended of late years, prohibits the holding 
of the Presidential office for more than cne 
term, of four years, at a time. “ Porfirio” 
himself, in his revolution against Lerdo, was an 
enthusiastic one-termer. With this motto in- 
scribed upon his banners and the aid of his miili- 
tary prestige and personal popularity, he swept 
the troops of the more pacific, if not less unscru- 
pulous, Lerdo before him in 1876, and seated him- 
self in his place. 

But there seems to be a good deal more in the 
wind just at present than the candidacy of Por- 
firio Diaz for the next term of the Presidency in 
1884. Having the field indisputably to himself, 
since there is nobody in the country strong 
enough, even at three or four removes, to make 
head against him, the next year or two might 
naturally enough be “ off-years” in politics. 
General Gonzalez, the stop-gap, however, is ina 
critical condition of health. He lost an arm at 
Puebla in the defence of that town against the 
French, and the wound has never healed. Pue- 
bla, entitled, after the patriotic custom in vogue, 
“de Zaragoza,” in honor of the general in chief 
command, is a celebrated name in Mexican an- 
nals. It has given rise to the great Cinco de 
Mayo (Fifth of May), a date after which streets 
and boulevards are named, and which cails forth 





more processions, illuminations, and speech-mak- 
ing than even the 16th of September, the anni- 
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versary of the national independence. 
lost an arm at Puebla, and the stump of that 
arm, together with the exigencies of Porfirio 
Diaz, raised him to the Presidency. Gonzalez, 
like Diaz himself, sprang originally from the po- 
sition of a common soldier in the ranks, but, 
though possessed of an equal amount of educa- 
tion with the latter—it cannot be very great in 
either case—he isa person of far more mediocre 
His imperfectly-treated arm has been 


Gonzalez 


abilities. 
a constant menace, and on at least one occasion 
of late there has been mounting in hot haste by 
persons who had especial interest in the event, 
under the impression that bis decease was at 
hand. It may be either that the President will 
die, or that he will be found physically incapable 
of continuing his term tothe end. There are in- 
dications that he may have begun to look at the 
case in the last-mentioned light, and to provide 
for his retirement himself. Although but a poor 
man when going into office, two years ago, and 
enjoying but a moderate salary, he has lately 
purchased the great hacienda, or agricultural 
property, near Tezcoco, once belonging to the 
Jesuit fathers. It is not given out publicly that 
he has done so; indeed, the effort is made to 
keep it quiet. Inasmuch as the cost was some- 
where between a quarter and a half million of 
dollars, the populace would naturally begin its 
arithmetical calculations upon this surprising 
piece of economy, its speculations whether or 
not something might not have been saved from 
the labor of signing all the American railroad 
charters and those for other public improvements 
that have been going through so profusely of 
late. However, it is one of those things that 
leak out and everybody begins to know, and 
this although the purchaser has not himself 
taken possession, but has put in General La 
lanne, the Governor of the place, to take charge 
for him. 

Now, supposing that President Gonzalez is 
either to be retired in some such comfortable 
circumstances as this, or to die of his wound pa- 
triotically got at Puebla, his intending successor 
is naturally interested in seeing that nothing 
should occur thereupon to jar unpleasantly with 
the purposes which he has put himself to the 
trouble to form. Under the Mexican system 
there is no Vice-President, elected as such, to 
step into the Chief Magistrate’s place in case of 
his death or withdrawal. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court has been, up to the very last 
session of Congress, ex-officio Vice-President, 
and eligible to the seat. But it was confidently 
said by knowing persons in the spring that in 
case of Gonzalez’s death, Vallarta, the somewhat 
venerable Chief Justice, would never take the 
vacant place. ‘‘ Why not?” one asked with in- 
terest. ‘‘ Oh,we shall see what we shall see,” was 
the astute reply. Sure enough, at the earliest 
moment a law was put through Congress provid- 
ing that the presiding officer of the Senate, and 
not the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
should succeed to the office in case of the remo- 
val of the President of the nation, and should 
thereupon order a new election. This is being, 
or has been, ratified into a constitutional amend- 
ment by the phenomenally docile States. By a 
singular coincidence the President of the Senate 
who will have the ordering, or what, under the 
farcical system in vogue is the same thing, the 
absolute decision, of this new election is—Romero 
Rubio, the father-in-law of Porfirio Diaz. 

Thus ‘‘ Don Porfirio” sits back on his vast es- 
tates in Oaxaca,which he too has amassed with 
an exemplary economy, pleases himself to be 
Governor and commander of the military forces 
of this fighting State in the interim, and con- 
trols the destinies of his country with such 
ease as if he moved the ponderous weight with 
his little finger. In the absence of any efficient 
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electoral system, and consequent means of re- 
dress by the ballot, Mexico is under as absolute a 
dictatorship to-day as was France under its last 
Emperor. The case iseven worse, because under 
the ostensible division of powers there is no way 
of tracing the responsibility to its source. Not 
that there is the least danger of anybody’s try- 
ing to doso. The country is tired of revolutions. 
‘‘A bad government is better than a good revo- 
lution,” is one motto. Another is: “There will 
be no more revolutions; all the grabbers have 
got places.” Further than this, the railroads 
make it easy to put them down. Further than 
this, the railroads give employment toidlers who 
formerly had nothing better to do than follow 
the banners of insurgent chiefs. 

How Porfirio manages to exert such absolute 
control it is not at first sight easy to see. Here 
is a great Congress of unbiassed men, as one 
might suppose, from all parts of the country. 
Surely some of these would stand out against 
dictation. Meekness is not a Mexican trait. 
Here are some who have declaimed fiercely 
against the French oppressors; here is a fervid 
Indian speaker who professedly models himself 
upon Mirabeau; here are poets and prose writers 
who have turned off diatribes against tyranny 
and odes to freedom, and all great ideas, after 
the most classic and republican French models. 
These Brutuses, however, if some there be, make 
no headway against the arts of Don Porfirio. 
Their inspiration is rather literary than practi- 
cal. They are not particularly heard from, in 
fact; and his majorities are not merely suffi- 
cient, but enormous. Still, the case is fairly 
simple when looked into. The men are rarely 
unbiassed. They are sent by the Governors of 
the several States, and these Governors have 
been manipulated in advance. Porfirio avails 
himself, too, of the arts of the Strong Man, the 
Man on Horseback, all through history. He has 
both promises to make and threats. If everybody 
cannot expect a better office, he can at least lose 
the one he has. If he could be sure, too, that in 
case he held out, a band of heroes would hold out 
with him to the bitter end; but he cannot be 
sure of that. He may be left in the lurch, the 
only one of his clan to suffer the penalties. “‘ The 
boys” are much given to ‘‘ going back” on each 
other in Mexican history. From the year 1810 
downward it is a record of tigerish personal 
courage, with conspiracies and betrayals. 

The Latin race admires the military type, and 
Porfirio bas captivated the popular imagination 
by his exploits in the field. The chief of them, 
it is true, have been in his own service. He has 
headed two revolutions, in the first of which he 
was defeated and pardoned, in the second suc- 
cessful. Lerdo, whom he finally dispossessed, 
was a civilian, an ex-schoolmaster. Lerdo, it 
was thought, tried to govern the country in the 
same pedagogue spirit in which he had governed 
his school. He succeeded to the Presidency from 
the office of Chief Justice. ‘‘ Don Sebastian” 
(Lerdo) is spoken of as the most scholarly and 
really competent President the country ever had, 
but he lost favor by his lack of military talent, 
taking flight to New York when his fortunes 
were by no means in a desperate condition. The 
country people were strongly on his side at first, 
but this singular thing happened: that, finding 
him unable to protect them against the roving 
bands of revolutionists belonging to Diaz, they 
joined the latter in disgust, and went on with 
him to the capital. 

Whether it is that Porfirio, putting some trust 
in the old motto, ‘*‘ Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws,” sub- 
sidizes a little the ballad-singers, or that they 
break forth with spontaneous admiration, cer- 
tain it is that on Sundays up the Viga Canal, at 
Santa Anita, whither the populace swarm to in- 
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dulge in unlimited pulque, tomales, cheap flow- 
ers from the floating gardens, and dancing, the 
strolling minstrels mingle in the revelry fre- 
quent long-drawn refrains to the praises of 
‘Don Porfirio Di-i-az.” The subject of these re- 
marks isa person neither talkative nor taciturn. 
He is of commanding height, swarthy Indian 
skin, a figure stalwart but not heavy, and of a 
military, yet somewhat nonchalant bearing, all 
of which may add to the attraction. I saw him 
during the excursion down to Cuautla on the 
opening of the Morelos Railway—an opening 
followed a week later by an accident unparal. 
leled, in extent and accumulation of horrors, in 
the annals of railway catastrophes. All official 
Mexico was there, and if the five hundred lives 
had been lost that day instead, the republic 
would have had to be reconstructed from the 
foundations. It is characteristic of something 
strangely happy-go-lucky and illogical in the 
Mexican temper, with all its fierceness, that in 
the decorative festoons hung around the ban- 
queting hall of the old convent, now utilized as a 
railway station, for our dinner on this occasion, 
were set impartially the names of all the Presi- 
dents and various other great men of the Repub- 
lic, from the Emperor Iturbide, who was shot 
for treason, down to Lerdo, who was driven out 
as a tyrant and traitor too—and to Don Porfirio, 
who ejected him. In the same way, though they 
have been so often one another’s Brutuses and 
Cesars, their portraits are impartially honored 
in the National Palace. The sword of Iturbide, 
too, is invoked in the sonorous national anthem, 
which, if the reasons were really good for shoot- 
ing him the moment he set foot on shore at Vera 
Cruz, seems much as if we should invoke the 
sword of Benedict Arnold. 

Porfirio is a romantic figure in his career, and 
his is a country, it may be said in passing, which 
bristles with romantic incidents to an extent 
we perhaps hardly give it credit for, since it is 
so far away. I shall not go into his strategic 
seizure of Matamoras, his capture by Lerdist 
troops while concealed on shipboard, his escape 
by leaping into the sea, his recapture and re- 
escape by aid of the French captain, whom he 
afterward made consul at St.-Nazaire. He is 
romantic even in his Macchiavellian policy. One 
cannot say how powerful the Lerdist element in 
the country, after its complete overthrow and 
the flight of Lerdo himself six years ago, may 
be. At any rate, it was the only source from 
which danger was to be apprehended, and it was 
well worth conciliating. It was worth concili- 
ating, too, from the social point of view. The 
real créme de la créme in Mexico are the 
‘*Mochos ” as they are cailed. They may be 
said to consist of a Catholic element which 
regrets ineffectually the confiscation of the 
Church property, the few lineal survivors of the 
Spanish titles antedating the Independence in 
21, and the survivors of the Court of the ill- 
starred Maximilian. The Mochos are rich, pass 
much of their time abroad, keep aloof with a 
refined horror from the vandalism of the later 
state of things, and occupy a good deal the same 
position as that of the old Legitimist clique in 
the Parisian Faubourg Saint-Germain. They 
have taken little voluntary part in the successive 
revolutions, leaving these to be chiefly fought 
out by the professional soldiers of fortune. 

Now, Lerdo, as a man of education at least, 
and representing the respectable part of republi- 
canism, is conceded to have been ‘‘in society,” 
to have been received by the gente honroda. 
All this government of the populacho (the rabble) 
which has followed is not. The Mochos tempo- 
rize a little, go, perhaps, to the wedding cere- 
mony of some rich railway contractor's daugh- 
ter, not to draw upon themselves direct persecu- 
tion, but they do not open their houses in return; 
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they do not entertain. Mexican “ society,” apart 
from the hospitality of the Foreign Ministers, 
is of very slim proportions. Porfirio Diaz has 
known how to effect an alliance with the Lerd- 
ist faction, and to conciliate opposition from 
that quarter in what is probably a most effec- 
tual manner. He has married, for his third 
wife, I believe, the daughter of Senator Romero 
Rubio, who was the right-hand man and exiled 
partisan of ‘‘Don Sebastian” himself, and is 
now the President of the Senate and empowered 
to regulate the next election, which shall seat bis 
new son-in-law in the chair. Nor has Don Por- 
firio had to hide any qualms of personal repug- 
nance in this match. His prevailing fortune does 
not desert him, The young lady is under twenty, 
accomplished, and of a high-bred air. She will 
be recollected by Americans as among the very 
prettiest of the belles who took part in the round 
of festivities given in honor of General Grant at 
his last visit. This, too, will be pleasing to the 
people. Don Porfirio means that the people 
shall be pleased with him. When General Grant, 
on his first visit to the country in his tour around 
the world, was the curiosity and hero of the 
hour, Don Porfirio was his inseparable atten- 
dant and courteous host. A certain resemblance 
was traced between them. Both had been illus- 
trious generals, both Presidents. When Grant 
returned a second time, and was now much 
less popular on account of his interest in rail- 
way concessions, and of a jealousy which had 
arisen of American aggressions, Don Porfirio 
was unfortunately obliged to be far distant, 
engaged in distributing charitable funds to 
sufferers on the northern confines of the Re- 
public. 

It is not simply in his marriage that he con- 
ciliates the Lerdists: the work has long been 
going on piecemeal. Veteran Army officers and 
others, thrown out of service by the defeat of 
that cause, after having been reduced to sufli- 
ciently gloomy straits, have been approached 
and won over ina taking way. I had the good 
fortune to make a long journey in Mexico with 
a colonel of the Army who had belonged to this 
category, passing with him among other places 
through Iguala, where Iturbide’s famous Plan 
(of independence) was first drawn up. I will ad- 
mit that my travelling companion had his de- 
fects, but he was of a philosophic turn, and we 
talked, as we jogged on day after day on horse- 
back, of many interesting things connected with 
his country. Ee was on his way to take a com- 
mand on the frontier. He said to me that the 
President, Gonzalez, who knew somewhat of his 
doings in virtue of an espionage to which he had 
been subjected, sent for him and asked, ‘‘ Why 
do you continue to talk against the Government, 
and pass your time in idleness—you who were 
once so good a soldier ?” 

“Sir,” the Colonel replied, ‘‘ you know my sen- 
timents and my cause. I cannot deny that I 
fought for it, and I take the consequences, I 
have pawned my valuables and my clothing for 
food. As to my idleness, I have no regular occu- 
pation to turn to.” 

‘“‘T admire your manliness,” the President, in- 
stead of flying into the expected rage, replied. 
**Here is your appointment to the command of 
aregiment. Your cause is dead, as you know. 
I ask of you no political services. I ask you only 
to be, as before, a soldier.” 

It is needless to state that after this there was 
decidedly one Lerdist the less. I am not finding 
fault with all this astuteness and conciliation. 
Indeed, though the aggrandizement of an indi- 
vidual be at the bottom of it, it augurs well for 
the peace of Mexico, at least. The hammer-and- 
tongs policy has so long been in vogue there that 
a recourse to the chicanery of a charming matri- 
monial alliance and the affectation of bluff and 
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soldierly sentiments will be welcomed, certainly 
by the foreign capital in the country, as a great 
improvement upon throat-cutting. Some fur- 
ther talk to the Colonel, in my hearing, I 
thought much more typical and indicative of 
debasement. We fell in with another travelling 
companion, an officer in the Customs service. 
When he learned that the Colonel was going to 
the frontier, with a view, among other things, to 
suppress the extensive smuggling carried on 
there, he said: ‘‘ You had better make your little 
$20,000 or $30,000 by protecting it. That will be 
much less trouble, The smugglers will buy up 
your soldiers any way; so it amounts to the 
same thing.” WwW. BB 


BALFOUR 


THE DEATHS OF PROFESSORS 
AND JEVONS. 
LonpDon, August 24, 1882. 

THE beginning of our holiday season has been 
clouded by the death—a death through what 
may be called holiday accidents—of two emi- 
nent men whom English science could ill spare : 
Professor F, M. Balfour, of Cambridge, and Mr. 
W. S. Jevons, lately Professor in Owens College, 
Manchester, and afterward in University Col- 
lege, London. Mr. Jevons, a man of only forty- 
seven years of age, drowned in bathing on the 
coast of Sussex, was of so modest a character 
and such retiring habits that he was not person. 
ally familiar to the world of London, but among 
students of his own subjects his reputation stood 
very high, and his works are doubtless well 
known to the scientific public in America. Con- 
sidering that Britain was the birthplace of poli- 
tical economy, and that so many of the orna- 
ments of that science have flourished here, it is 
somewhat remarkable that we should at present 
have comparatively few economic writers of 
eminence. Among these Mr. Jevons stood in 
the front rank—indeed, if one looks to the work 
he did, he may be pronounced distinctly the 
first. , His was a thoroughly English mind—pa- 
tient, careful, sober ; accumulating facts with 
great industry, reasoning cautiously from them, 
comparatively indifferent to the graces of siyle, 
but stating what he had to state in a manner 
which was not only lucid but weighty. Those 
who met him for the first time were sometimes 
disappointed by the absence of vivacity in his 
conversation; but the longer they knew him the 
more they were impressed by the substantial 
strength of his powers, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, the cogency of his logic. Personally, he 
was a singularly likable man—simple and unas- 
suming, with a fund of geniality which only dis- 
closed itself after a time, and was then prized all 
the more because one had hardly guessed it. 
Though he wrote several valuable books on logi- 
cal subjects—having, among other things, de- 
veloped Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate, and having ex- 
pounded the methods of inductive and deductive 


.Teasoning, with singular fulness of knowledge, in 


a book on the ‘ Methods of Science and Logic '"— 
he was probably best known in England by his 
economical treatises, and best of all by his book 
on the ‘Coal Question,’ published some fifteen 
years ago, in which he collected a vast number 
of facts bearing on the consumption of our sup- 
plies of coal, determined the rate at which the 
process of exhaustion is going on, and called at- 
tention to the probable results of that exhaus- 
tion at no very distant period. The work pro- 
duced a great impression, and did much to 
stimulate Mr. Gladstone to his scheme for the 
reduction of the national debt. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, in estimating Mr. Jevons’s ser- 
vices, that he was one of the first teachers who 
by the fame of his writings gained credit and 
respect for the college at Manchester which has 








now ripened into a university, and which pro 
mises to be no unworthy rival to the ancient 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Balfour's death is an even greater loss 
than that of Mr. Jevons, in so far as he was 
much younger, and had, to all appearance, a 
longer period of activity before bim. Though 
little over thirty years of age, he had, by his 
physiological work, especially in the direction 
of embryology, placed himself in the front rank 
of scientific students. Probably there was no 
man of bis standing who had done so much, or 
from whom so much was expected. Within the 
last year or two he had been elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and had been selected by the 
Committee of the Athenzum Club as one of 
the nine eminent persons whom they annually 
choose, extra ordinem, to be members of the 
club. A few months ago the University of 
Cambridge had founded a special new chair of 
Animal Morphology to be occupied by him. 
Possessed of independent means, and connected 
with some of the most considerable families in 
the country, he had resolved to devote his hfe 
to the study of physiology, and was just under 
taking the laborious duties of secretary to our 
principal annual scientific congress, the British 
Association. No branch of research bas made 
more progress at Cambridge of late years than 
physiology, and Professor Balfour was regarded 
as the most brilliant product avd future head of 
that school. Being also a very cultivated and 
agreeable man, he is mourned by the whole of 
Cambridge, and indeed by many outside the 
University who knew him only as a friend. 
Since his death, which happened in the attempt 
to scale, with the help of one guide only, one of 
the most difficult pinnacles of the range of Mont 
Blanc, the Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret, two 
other fatal accidents have befallen English 
climbers in the Alps—one on the Wetterhorn, 
usually an easy mountain, the other on the Dent 
Blanche, a peak near Zermatt, seldom ascended, 
and only fit for practised mountaineers. 

People often ask why it is that when the 
dangers of Alpine climbing are so well known 
these accidents should happen; and, further, 
what it is that induces men, and among them so 
many men of intellectual power and reputation, 
to risk their lives in an amusement from which 
no solid benefits are derived. As the practice of 
mountaineering is less common among Ameri- 
cans than among Englishmen, your readers may 
perhaps care for some remarks on a pursuit 
which has played, and still plays, so large a part 
among the English youth. Its dangers are not, 
when proper precautions are taken, really seri- 
ous. Considering the number of persons whom 
Great Britain sends every autumn to ramble 
over glaciers and snow-fields, the percentage of 
accidents is very small, What makes it seem 
considerable is the amount of public attention 
called to each, and the fact that the victims are 
so often persons of vigor and promise ; for the 
amusement is one to which the more intellectual 
men, especially the younger fellows of colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, eagerly devote them- 
selves, while their duller contemporaries are 
more attracted by hunting or shooting. But 
well kpown as the proper precautions are, it 
constantly happens that they are neglected. A 
man who has waitéd for a week, through showers 
of rain and snow, to climb a peak or cross a 
pass, starts at last when a somewhat better day 
presents itself, although prudence would have 
told him that he ought not to venture till the 
weather was perfectly settled, and that the risks 
have been greatly increased by the fall of fresh 
snow. Perhaps he cannot get both the men he 
wants to have as guides, and therefore he takes 
the risk of having one only where two are 
needed. Perhaps he has a pet theory that there 
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is a shorter cut to the top than the usual route, 


and insists on taking it in spite of the guide’s 
warnings. The very fact that mountaineering 
is now a developed art, some twenty-five years 


old, makes people forget the dangers and despise 
the safeguards, and leads them to assume that 
all will go well. And as all the greater peaks 


and all the more important passes have now 
been disposed of, adventurous spirits are driven 
to seek excitement or distinction in attempts on 
pinnacles which their predecessors had passed 
by as impracticable, or on passes which lead 
nowhere, and are only interesting because hith- 


erto untried. So many things have been found 
ile, ever since the famous instance of the 
Matterhorn, which had been long thought inac- 
cessible, that it is no wonder that desperate ex- 


peditions should sometimes be undertaken, and 


Poss! 


sometimes end in disaster. However, the com- 
monest cause of mischief is mere carelessness or 
over confidence ; and, after all, the lives lost in 
mountainecring are few compared to those 
recorded every year in England from the use 
of fire-arms in shooting grouse, or partridges, or 
pheasants, 


It isa more generally interesting question to 
determine what are the causes which have made 


Alpine climbing so popular among Englishmen, 
and so much more popular among them than in 
any other continental country. The French and 
the Russians climb scarcely at all ; the Italians 
rather more ; the Germans more, again ; but 
none of these peoples nearly so much as the Eng- 
lish. The love of natural beauty and grandeur, 
which seems to be stronger among the Teutonic 


races than in any others, is no doubt one of 
the causes. The scenery of lofty mountains, of 
towering crests of rock and extended snow-fields, 
is, indeed, not generally so beautiful as that of 
the valleys and middle slopes ; but it is often 
more striking, or, at least, more strange and 
awe-inspiring — naturally, therefore, more at- 
tractive to the young. There is a sense of soli- 
tude, of vastness, of the terrible silence and 
severity of nature dominating these upper re- 
gions, which is felt nowhere else, and which 
powerfully draws men back to them who have 
once submitted to the spell. No one who merely 
looks at the snow-mountains from below, or 
takes a lady’s stroll of balf an hour upon a 
glacier at its lower end, can appreciate the in- 
tensity of the impression which the ascent of one 
of the great summits of the Alps or the Pyrenees 
makes upon imaginative minds. Doubtless, how- 
ever, among our mountain-climbers there are 
many who have not much poetry in their com- 
position. These are attracted partly by the 
mere love of violent exercise, and of exercise in 
the keenest and most invigorating air, partly by 
the passion for overcoming difficulties, for doing 
something new, for becoming conscious of their 
strength and courage and skill in undergoing 
fatigues and facing dangers which others shrink 


from, The need for this sort of excitement is a 
permanent need in human nature ; and, though 
moralists may condemn people for exposing 


their lives to unnecessary risks, the fact that 
the condemnation is so often repeated shows 
how strong is the love of danger for its own 
sake. Our ancestors indulged it in war and in 
the chase ; now, when war has become confined 
to a profession, and the only danger in the pur- 
suit of wild creatures arises from one’s own or 
one’s companions’ carelessness, the old passion 
insists on finding new avenues. And the moun- 
taineers claim that their pursuit, even regarded 
in its lowest aspect, as a mere form of exercise, 
has the advantage over rowing and other forms 
of athletics that there is nothing vulgarizing or 
brutalizing in it, that it is not liable to be cor- 
rupted by betting, that it brings men into the 
best company—that of the grandest and most 


, 





inspiring scenes of nature—and makes them seek 
success, not by defeating others, but by over- 
coming physical obstacles. 

Whether the taste will be a permanent one, it 
is hard to predict ; as it is quite recent, so it may 
prove transitory. Already it has lost some of 
its charm by the conquest of all the higher and 
more striking summits, and also by the way in 
which it has been reduced to a system. No book 
could be written now about the Alps which 
would have the charm of novelty that sur- 
rounded Professor J. D. Forbes’s book, or the 
three volumes of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ 
Still, while Englishmen continue fond of violent 
exercise and of grand scenery, while Switzer- 
land annually draws thousands of German, Eng- 
lish, and American tourists, the ice-axe and rope 
are likely to continue familiar objects in moun- 
tain inns. Nor is it at all impossible that this 
form of amusement may survive fox-hunting 
and grouse-shooting. They would be seriously 
shaken by any great change in the social order 
of England, and the growing tenderness toward 
the lower animals may perhaps in another hun- 
dred years make them seem barbarous to our 
more refined descendants, while mountain climb- 
ing will still have its poetical side.  F 


WHY DO PEOPLE HATE MR. GLADSTONE ? 
Lonpon, August 24, 1882. 


Mr. GLADSTONE counts, of course, his thousands 
of admirers : the Liberal party is at this moment 
kept in power in virtue of his widespread popu- 
larity ; but by many educated men and women 
he is abhorred with an intensity of abhorrence 
felt toward no other politician. What is the 
cause of this hatred? The answers given to this 
inquiry by rabid foes or by devoted followers 
are equally unsatisfactory. If I am to believe 
the St. James’s Gazette, the Premier is a singular 
mixture of the fool and the knave ; he is a sort 
of weak-brained Mephistopheles—a combination, 
so to speak, of treacle and sulphur. He is, in 
short, 


“a creature of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen”; 


and the only wonder is how any one can be 
simple enough to trust a villain whose portrait 
has been painted in the darkest colors every day 
during the last three years by the literary staff 
of the leading organ of Conservatism. If, on 
the other hand, I am to believe my excellent 
friends of the Spectator, Mr. Gladstone’s one 
fault is that he is a great deal too good for this 
world. He combines all the various graces 
which have ever adorned any English statesman. 
He has the patriotism and disinterestedness of 
Chatham ; he displays the financial genius of 
Pitt and of Peel ; he possesses more than the elo- 
quence of Sheridan ; his wisdom surpasses the 
wisdom of Burke ; and in ready wit and power 
of managing men he is more than the equal of 
Palmerston. Add to this that Mr. Gladstone is, 
like the lady who is described on her tombstone as 
the cousin of ‘‘ Edmund Burke, commonly called 
the sublime,” “ beautifully religious.” He is, in 
fact, in the judgment of the few who really ap- 
preciate his character, the leading theologian no 
less than the leading statesman of his age. His 
defects, his vices (if he has any) all lean to 
virtue’s side. His one fault—the sole reason for 
the hatred entertained toward him Ly the “ car- 
nal mind ”—is the excess of his goodness. Being 
created for paradise, he is hardly fit for this 
earth. His angelic temper is so good that it is 
mistaken for irritability, and his simple love of 


‘truth so deep that an ignorant world somehow 


confounds it with a tendency to disingenuousness 
or prevaricatiun. It is, in ghort, the old, old 
story of Aristides. The English Philistine is 
wearied with hearing Mr. Gladstone called, in 





one form or another, ‘‘the Just.” Future ages 
will appreciate bis virtues; meanwhile, he shares 
the hatred felt at all times by the wicked toward 
all the best and noblest members of the human 
race, 

I am myself a disbeliever in the existence no 
less of monsters than of angels. I utterly repu- 
diate any explanation of the animosity undoubt- 
edly felt toward Mr. Gladstone by large bodies 
of intelligent persons, which rests at bottom on 
the absurd supposition that the most eminent of 
English politicians is an idiot or a maniac, whose 
imbecility is surpassed only by his cunning. I 
find it impossible to acquiesce, on the other 
hand, in any explanation of the fact that many 
good and wise persons distrust the Premier 
which assumes that to dislike Mr. Gladstone is 
to be the foe of virtue. The one explanation is 
a gross calumny on a minister of the very 
highest talents and character, who has rendered 
the most important services to the English na- 
tion ; the other explanation is a slander on some 
of the best and most sensible men to be found in 
the English nation. Mr. Gladstone, like every 
man who has ever ruled a great country, com- 
bines extraordinary talents and rare virtues 
with some very marked faults. The explana- 
tion, in short, of the hostility which his very 
name excites among some classes of his country- 
mec, is to be found in the circumstances of his 
position and the peculiarities of his character. 
The distrust and dislike of the Premier felt 
(often very unjustly) by almost all Conserva- 
tives, and by a considerable number of so-called 
educated Liberals, is, in the main, due to four 
causes. 

First. Mr. Gladstone is the Premier who has 
first made well-to-do Englishmen realize the fact 
that they live under a Constitution which in 
theory, if not always in practice, is democratic. 
He has given actual effect to most of the reforms 
vaguely demanded by the English democracy. 
The abolition of the system of purchase in the 
Army, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the Education Act, the introduction of vote by 
ballot, the two Irish Land Bills, are mere speci- 
mens of the kind of legislation which has been 
carried through by Mr. Gladstone. Each one of 
these enactments has in itself offended not only 
the prejudices, but the principles, of large and 
influential classes ; and Mr. Gladstone’s legisla- 
tion, taken as a whole, has produced an effect 
far greater than can be attributed to each of its 
parts. It has proved that under a competent 
guide the English democracy—that is to say, a 
lot of Dissenters, shopkeepers, and artisans—can 
govern as well as reign. Now, hosts of gentle- ~ 
men who theoretically delight in popular gov- 
ernment do not really wish that the people should 
be king. They are therefore naturally irritated 
when a Minister enables the true sovereign of 
the country—the mass of the electors—actually 
to exert sovereign power. We may be quite 
sure that the Conservatives who, under Disraelt’s 
guidance, *‘ dished the Whigs” by the Reform 
Bill of 1868, did not intend to introduce a system 
of administration opposed to all the principles 
of Conservatism. They thought that the house- 
holders would be, if not Tories, yet far less 
ardent reformers than the traders whose votes 
decided the policy of the nation under the Con- 
stitution of 1832. Nor is it certain that but for 
Mr. Gladstone this hope would not have been 
more or less justified. There was, when he first 
became Premier, no ardent cry for political or 
social reforms. A Palmerston or a Russell would 
either have deadened the desire for change, or 
else have shown himself incapable of giving any 
practical effect to the demand for innovation. 
It is quite on the cards-that but for Mr. Glad- 
stone the Church of Ireland might still be con- 
nected with the state, and the land law of Ire- 
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land be still the same as that of England. He 


made the English democracy conscious of their 
power, and turned this power to practical ac- 
count. During his earlier ministry he gave a 
democratic bias to domestic legislation. By the 
agitation against the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, and by his own ac- 
tion on coming into power in 1880, he made the 
English electorate feel that their wishes could 
dictate the foreign policy of the country. Can 
any one wonder that Conservatives detest a man 
who has (perhaps almost unconsciously) hurried 
the country along the path of democratic pro- 
gress? The Minister who has done this was, it 
should be remembered, at one time a Tory of the 
Tories. He was never a Whig. Not much more 
than twenty years ago, he was a possible ally or 
leader of the Conservative party. He is hated 
by Tories with that special animosity which is 
the fruit of unrequited or of rejected love. 

Secondly. Mr. Gladstone, though the head of 
the Liberal party, has never been, and never 
will be, in full sympathy with the Liberals who 
most truly represent the traditions—many of 
them very noble and sound traditions—of the 
Whigs. He is a man of far more democratic 
fibre than any leader who has ever come out of 
the great Whig houses. He is, like his master, 
Sir Robert Peel, far more closely connected by 
feeling and by principle with the mercantile and 
trading classes than was Lord Russell or than is 
Lord Hartington. He possesses, moreover, acon- 
fidence in popular sentiment, he shows a ten- 
dency to appeal to and to trust in popular feel- 
ing or emotion, utterly foreign to Liberals of the 
Whig type. But if Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism 
in some respects exceeds and goes beyond the 
Liberalism of the Whigs, it falls in some respects 
far short of the liberality even of Lord Palmer- 
ston. On every ecclesiastical matter he has 
always displayed the sentiment, if not the prin- 
ciples, of a High Churchman. The cne legisla- 
tive reform carried by Lord Palmerston was the 
Divorce Act. Its bitterest opponent was Mr. 
Gladstone. To get rid of ecclesiastical influence 
in all places of education, and especially to make 
the universities absolutely and completely open 
to the whole nation without distinction of creed 
or denomination, has been and is a main object 
of every Liberal who cares for intellectual free- 
dom. It is assuredly no secret that Liberals of 
this type have received but very qualified assist- 
ance from the Premier. To this may be added 
that Mr. Gladstone’s tendency (in some respects 
a very sound tendency) to yield attention to 
popular sentiment has more than once, and 
notably in his Irish legislation, led him to disre- 
gard the principles of political economy. How 
far he has acted wisely in this it is not my pre- 
sent object to discuss. All that I wish to point 
out is, that Broad Churchmen, and what are 
termed rigid economists, may legitimately 
enough look with suspicion on a leader who, 
however wide his sympathies, assuredly does 
not share some of the strongest convictions of 
men who are, after their lights, at least as zeal- 
ous as Mr. Gladstone in the cause of reform and 
progress. Mr. Gladstone, in short, is in more 
than one respect the disciple of Peel ; he is a 
man who, born a Tory, has become a democratic 
leader. It is reasonable that such a man should, 
to the end of his career, excite some distrust 
even among his followers. 

Thirdly. Mr. Gladstoneis by descent a Scotch- 
man. Noone could have read the speeches or 
*‘sermons” by which he aroused all the enthu- 
siasm of the electors of Midlothian without per- 
ceiving that Mr. Gladstone’s character of oratory 
and of feeling was as Scotch as his blood. There 
is about Scotch eloquence, as (I venture to hold) 
about Scotch sentiment, a good deal more heat 
and fervor than light or clearness, If you take 











two such different, yet such preéminently typi- 
cal, Scotch writers as Christopher North and 
Carlyle, you will find in each of them a kind of 
verbosity and vehemence which, in spite of 
North’s talent and Carlyle’s undoubted genius, a 
good deal offends English taste. You feel as if 
the writer intentionally substituted violent as- 
sertions for argument, and tried to lash up his 
own moral feelings no less than those of his 
readers, Carlyle never argues at all. He de- 
nounces, he prophesies, he exborts—he is, in 
short, a preacher. His sermons are often excel- 
lent for their purpose, but, like all sermons, they 
must be read for edification, instruction, or re- 
proof ; they must not be looked upon as an 
attempt to argue out calmly, rationally, or 
fairly the positions which the author means to 
enforce. Something the same may be said, at 
any rate, of Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch speeches. 
They were suited for his audience ; they attained 
their object ; they expressed the genuine feelings 
of the speaker. But they were certainly not 
really suited for the taste of the large English 
public, who, to speak plainly, do not like Scotch 
sentiment or Scotch eloquence. The addresses 
were too hot, too vehement, and too wordy 
really to please educated Englishmen. If any 
one wishes to see how much Mr. Gladstone's 
Scotch type of eloquence differs from that of a 
genuinely English speaker, he should read side 
by side with any oration of Mr. Gladstone's the 
speeches either of Cobden or of Bright... You 
may disagree with every sentiment uttered by 
the leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League, but 
you must admit that the style in which their 
sentiments are expressed is admirable. i doubt 
whether the most ardent of Mr. Gladstone's 
English followers could read with pleasure his 
series of Midlothian addresses. Sermons are 
dull reading. Now, difference of style is a more 
weighty matter than men are apt tothink. The 
features in Mr. Gladstone’s style when he ad- 
dresses popular audiences which do not meet the 
critical taste of educated Englis} men, betray a 
difference of feeling between Mr. Gladstone and 
his English readers. He is, in more respects 
than one, far too much of a preacher. The 
vehemence, the warmth, the hortatory morality 
of the pulpit is apt to irritate the audience. We 
suspect that at least half of the irritation caused 
by Mr. Gladstone’s utterances arises from his 
being in substance a Scotchman who has to ad- 
dress an English public. 

Fourthly. Mr. Gladstone has been before the 
world for half a century, but he is still, and 
always will be, homme incompris of English 
politics. No one doubts his high moral and re- 
ligious principles. Every one knows his almost 
painful desire to make his meaning and bis posi- 
tion precisely understood : bis career has been a 
career of explanations. Yet, somehow, ordinary 
Englishmen cannot understand him. Bright, 
Russell, Palmerston, Sir Stafford Northcote, al- 
most every other English statesman who has 
flourished during the last two generations, has 
been perfectly intelligible to his countrymen ; 
he has spoken their language and thought their 
thoughts. With Mr. Gladstone alone it is other- 
wise. One does not ‘“‘ know where to have him,” 
as the expression goes. Before he entered Par- 
liament he astonished and charmed the Oxford 
Union by attacking the Reform Bill on Liberal 
principles. You will find, it is said, in the books 
of that debating society a long and elaborate 
note explaining why W. E. Gladstone on some 
momentous occasion spoke on one side of a ques- 
tion and voted on the other. And this trifling 
incident is typical of the Premier's whole course. 
The persons who agree with his principles rarely 
agree with his conclusions, and acts which meet 
the approval of his supporters have been defended 
by him on grounds which did not commend 











themselves to the judgment of the adherents 
who supported his policy. Americans, no less 
than Englishmen, have had some experience of 
the difficulty of understanding Mr. Gladstone. 
There probably was no man throughout the 
Union who was not convinced during the War 
of Secession that Mr. Gladstone was a supporter 
of the South. There probably is now po man 
throughout the Union who can understand the 
explanations or apology by which Mr. Gladstone 
some years ago proved, to his own satisfaction, 
that to announce that Jefferson Davis had made 
the South into a nation was consistent with the 
feeling of genuine friendliness to the North, The 
sort of perplexity felt in this matter by Ameri 
cans will explain to them the hopeless state of 
muddlement into which Mr. Gladstone's explana 
tions sometimes throw his best friends. An im 
pertinent and ignorant correspondent once pes 
tered the Premier with the inquiry whether he 
was or was not a Papist. It is reasonable to 
assume that the writer who raised this question 
was a fool and a bigot. It would have been 
perfectly easy to understand Mr. Gladstone's 
refusing to reply to a silly insult. It is not easy 
to understand how it came to pass that Mr, 
Gladstone's ultimate answer did not take the 
form of a direct negative; but it amounted, if 
my memory does not deceive me, tothe assertion 
that if the Prime Minister were a concealed 
Papist, he would be a knave. Contrast this 
needlessly tortuous reply with the sort of *‘ chaff” 
which Lord Palmerston would have lavished 
upon any fool who had asked him whether he 
was in the pay of Russia, and you will under- 
stand why Mr. Gladstone, who has passed his 
life in defining his position, has never contrived 
to make himself completely understood, 
Enthusiastic Gladstonians will, no doubt, as- 
sert that the fault lies on the side of the English 
public. A statesman may, it will be said, supply 
his audience with explanations, but he cannot 
supply them with understandings. But though 
I doubt not that a certain kind of moral sensi- 
tiveness, with which ordinary Englishmen have 
but too little sympathy, has really been a cause 
of their not entering into the views of the Prime 
Minister, no one, I think, can fail to see that two 
peculiarities—or, to speak plainly, two defects— 
which are very characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, 
as they have been characteristic of some other 
eminent men, are the chief causes of the con- 
stant misunderstanding between him and large 
classes of the English people. He has, in the 
first place, never been able to admit that he, like 
other statesmen, has, under the teaching of cir 
cumstances, changed his views and, to a certain 
extent, his principles. To preserve his belief in 
his own consistency, he has constantly been 
forced to misrepresent, first to himself, and then 
to the public, the true and generally quite ade- 
quate grounds for his changes of policy. The 
hero of the Midlothian election refuses to ac- 
knowledge that he has sanctioned an act of 
intervention in the affairs of a foreign country. 
Hence he deliberately confounds attack with de- 
fence, and justifies the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria on the extraordinary plea that the English 
fleet, which might at any moment have sailed 
out to sea, battered down the Egyptian forts as 
a simple act of self-protection. He has, in the 
second place, never acquired that directness of 
expression and simplicity of language which is 
needed by any statesman who wishes to avoid, 
at all costs, the danger of being misunderstood 
by hearers who can neither enter into subtieties 
nor make allowance for reservations or pro- 
visos. It is reasonable to conjecture that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mode of feeling, of thought, and of 
expression was profoundly influenced by Car- 
dinal Newman and by Sir Robert Peel. Neither 
teacher was exactly the man to foster in a disci- 
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ple that kind of plain speaking which, often very 

wrongly, the English public fancy to be the sole 

and the sufficient guarantee for plain dealing. 
A. V. DICcEY. 


Correspondence. 


ERRORS OF THE CENSUS.—IV. 
To Tne Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In this letter attention will be directed 
to discrepancies between the rainfall maps and 
tables contained in the Population volume of the 
Census ; to contradictory statements in the same 
volume as to the temperature and rainfall of 
Colorado ; and to errors in the table giving the 
population in 1880 of each square degree. 

Table I ff, p. 40, shows the distribution of 
population in 1880 in accordance with annual 
rainfall. According to it, 156,542 residents of 
Alabama lived under an annual rainfall of 45 to 
50 inches, and 462,259 under a rainfall of 50 to 
55 incbes. The map which shows the annual 
rainfall represents that no part of Alabama has 
less than 50 inches. Moreover, that part of the 
State which the map places under a rainfall of 
50 to 55 inches did not contain at most over 
350,000 people, as against the 462,259 which the 
table (I ff, p. 40) credits to it. 

From the same map it appears that the sec- 
tion of Illinois which has a rainfall of over 45 
inches lies south of a line drawn due west from 
the mouth of the Wabash to the Mississippi. 
The counties of Massac, Pulaski, Alexander, 
Union, Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Gallatin, Saline, 
Williamson, and Jackson make up this part of 
the State. The total population in 1880 of these 
counties was 155,848 (see pp. 56, 57). The table 
(I ff, p. 40) puts the population of the strip of 
Illinois which has an annual rainfall of 45 to 50 
inches, at 351,285, 

The map just mentioned indicates that no part 
of Massachusetts bas a less annual rainfall than 
40 inches. According to the table (I ff, p. 40), 
however, 69,049 inhabitants of that State lived 
under a rainfall of 35 to 40 inches. 

The table (I ii, p. 43) places 1,012,117 of the 
population of Kentucky in the region having a 
spring and summer rainfall of 20 to 25 inches, 
and 656,573 in that having a rainfall of 25 to 30 
inches. From the corresponding map, it appears 
that all portions of the State having a rainfall 
during the spring and summer less than 25 
inches lie to the east of a straight line drawn 
from Chillicothe, Ohio, toa point on the southern 
boundary of Kentucky, about thirty-five miles 
west of the 85th meridian. The aggregate popu- 
lation in 1880 of the counties east of that line 
was 524,515 (see pp. 62, 63). If the map is cor- 
rect, the table assigns half a million too many 
inhabitants to the 20 to 25-inch region, and half 
a million too few to the 25 to 30-inch one, 

From the hypsometric sketch, it will be seen 
that a part of central Colorado is more than 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and that a 
still larger section is between 6,000 and 10,000 
feet above. Comparisons with the temperature 
and rainfall maps will show that the region 
above 10,000 feet, as well as a greater or less 
proportion of that between 6,000 and 10,000, has 
a lower temperature and a heavier rainfall than 
the other parts of the State. Thus, the mean 
annual temperature of this central belt is less 
than 40°, its mean temperature in July between 
55° and 65° ; its mean temperature in January 
between 5° and 10° ; its maximum temperature 
under 95°; its minimum temperature from 40° 
to 50° below zero; its annual rainfall 20 to 25 
inches; its rainfall during the spring and summer 
months between 15 and 20 inches. Of course the 
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extent of this central tract on the various maps 
is not precisely the same, but the similarity in 
size and shape is close enough to be striking. On 
consulting the corresponding tables, it will be 
discovered that they widely diverge from the 
maps in more than one instance. 

The section of the State which the map show- 
ing the distribution of the lines of mean annual 
temperature depicts as having a mean tempera- 
ture of less than 40°, comprises the counties of 
Grand, Gilpin, Clear Creek, Park, Lake, Chaffee, 
Fremont, Hinsdale, San Juan, and Saguache, 
besides parts of others. The population in 1880 
of the counties named was 58,056 (see pp. 51, 52). 
According to the table (I m, p. 17), however, the 
population of the part of Colorado in which the 
mean temperature was less than 40° was only 
5,003. In this case, as in many others, any one 
can satisfy himself at a glance that something is 
wrong. On the map, Leadville is distinctly 
marked as in the region having an annual tem- 
perature below 40°, and the population of Lead- 
ville in 1880 was 14,820 (see p. 113). 

Table I u, p. 25, distributes the population in 
accordance with the mean temperature of Janu- 
ary. According to it, no inhabited part of Colo- 
rado has a January temperature below 10°. The 
corresponding map marks, as having a January 
temperature of 5° to 10°, a portion of the State 
made up of the counties of Gilpin, Clear Creek, 
Park, Grand, Lake, Chaffee, Saguache, San 
Juan, and Hinsdale. The population in 1880 of 
these counties was 53,321 (see pp. 51, 52). 

The map showing the distribution of the lines 
of minimum temperature indicates that, with 
trifling exceptions, all that portion of Colorado 
which lies between the 105th and the 108th me- 
ridians has a minimum temperature of 40° to 50° 
below zero. This section of the State comprises 
twelve square degrees of surface. Seven of these 
are whoily within the —40° to —50° area, viz., 
the six square degrees included within the 38th 
and 41st parallels and the 105th and 107th me- 
ridians, and the square degree bounded by the 
40th and 41st parallels and the 107th and 108th 
meridians. The population in 1880 of these 
seven square degrees was 91,992 (see p. lxx). 
The population of the other five square degrees, 
the great bulk of each of which is in the same 
minimum-temperature belt, was 21,859 (see p. 
Ixx). According to the table (I cc, pp. 34, 35), 
the population in 1880 of the belt of Colorado 
which has a minimum temperature from —45° 
to —50° was 4,530, and of that which had a mini- 
mum temperature of —40° to —45°, 40,170; the 
total for both belts being only 44,700. 

If Table I ii (p. 43) is to be relied upon, the 
population of that part of Colorado which has a 
spring and summer rainfall of 15 to 20 inches 
was 6,459. On the corresponding map, the sec- 
tion which is marked as having that rainfall 
comprises the counties of Grand, Summit, Sa- 
guache, San Juan, Hinsdale, Rio Grande, Gilpin, 
Clear Creek, Park, Lake, and Chaffee, contain- 
ing in 1880 a population of 60,724. 

There are several more or less serious mistakes 
in the table (XLII, pp. lxx and Ixxi) purporting 
to show the distribution of the population in 1880 
by square degrees. According to it, no part of 
the population of the country lives north of the 
47th parallel and east of the 68th meridian. The 
extreme northeastern corner of Maine is thus 
situated. The section map, opposite page 49, 
indicates that a portion of this tract had in 1880 
from 6 to 11 inhabitants to the square mile. 
A township map of the State will show that all 
of Hamlin Plantation and parts of the planta- 
tions of Cyr and Van Buren are in the square 
degree included within the 47th and 48th parallels 
and the 67th and 68th meridians. The first 
named had in 1880 a population of 612 (see p. 
200). There are entries in this table (XLII, pp. 
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lxx, Lxxi) as small as 92, as in the case of the 
square degree bounded by the 47th and 48th 
parallels and the 124th and 125th meridians. 

The towns of Grand Isle, Madawaska, French- 
ville, and Fort Kent, the plantations of Walla 
Grass, Eagle Lake, Saint Francis, and Saint 
John, townships 17, range 4, and 17, range 6, 
and parts of the plantations of Cyr and Van 
Buren—all in Aroostook County, Maine —are 
situated within the square degree bounded by 
the 47th and 48th parallels and the 68th and 69th 
meridians. The aggregate population in 1880 of 
the places named, excluding the plantationsof 
Cyr and Van Buren, was 7,374 (see p. 200). The 
population of the plantations of Cyr, Hamlin, 
and Van Buren was 2,280 (see p. 200). The 
aggregate population north of the 47th parallel 
and east of the 69th meridian was, therefore, 
9,654. We have already seen that the table 
(XLII, pp. xx, Ilxxi) credits no population to 
the part east of the 68th meridian ; and it gives 
the population between the 68th and 69th me- 
ridians at only 4,160, 

The towns of Limestone, Fort Fairfield, 
Easton, Mars Hill, Blaine, Bridgewater, Monti- 
cello, Littleton, Houlton, and Hodgdon—all in 
Aroostook County, Maine—are situated east of 
the 68th meridian and between the 46th and 47th 
parallels. Their aggregate population in 1880 
was 12,567 (see pp. 199, 200). The table (XLII, 
pp. Ixx, lxxi) puts the population of this square 
degree at 4,170, 

The same table places a population of 4,180 in 
the square degree included within the 47th and 
48th parallels and the 69th and 70th meridians. 
The portion of this square degree lying within 
the United States has an area of about 820 square 
miles. If the table (XLII, pp. lxx, Ixxi) may 
be trusted, it has, therefore, a population of 
about 5 to the square mile. Both the settlement 
maps for 1880 indicate that no part of it has as 
many as 2 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
only inhabited parts of this tract are the town- 
ships 16, 17, and 18 of range 10, and 16 and 17 of 
range 11, Aroostook County, Maine. Their ag- 
gregate population in 1880 was 246 (see p. 200). 

There is a similar mistake in the figures for 
the square degree bounded by the 46th and 47th 
parallels, and the 69th and 70th meridians. Ac- 
cording to the table (XLII, pp. Lxx, lxxi), the 
population in 1880 of this square degree was 
5,657. A reference to the section map opposite 
page 49 will show that this square degree in- 
cludes parts of Aroostook, Piscataquis, and 
Somerset Counties, Me. On this map this sec- 
tion of the State is represented as having less 
than two inhabitants to the square mile. I be- 
lieve its only inhabited portions are the planta- 
tion of Seven Islands and townships 15, range 11, 
and 14, range 16, in Aroostook County, and town- 
ships 5 and 7, range 13, in Piscataquis County, 
with an aggregate population of 196 (see pp. 
200, 202). There are some three or four places 
mentioned in the Census as being situated in 
Aroostook, Piscataquis, and Somerset Counties 
whose position I cannot locate on any map at 
present available. It is possible that some or all 
of them may be in the square degree under con- 
sideration ; their aggregate population was, how- 
ever, only 495. 

In the table below I contrast the results which 
I have obtained, and which are at least approxi- 
mately correct, with the figures given in Table 
XLII, pp. Ixx, xxi. The population of Cyr and 
Van Buren Plantations has been evenly divided 
between the two square degrees in which those 


ntations lie : 
as Census Correct 





Square degree. Gaurte. 2 “9 
47°-48° lat., 67°-68° long........... — 
47°-48° lat., 68°-69° long........... 4,160 8,208 
46°-47° , 67°-68° long....+...... 4,170 12,087 
47°-48° lat., 68°-70° long........... 180 246 
46°-47° lat., 60°-70° long........... 5,657 196 


As will appear from an inspection of the sec- 
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tion map opposite page 49, the population of 
that part of Maine north of the 46th parallel is 
concentrated in a thin fringe of towns and plan- 
tations running along the eastern and north- 
eastern boundary of the State. If the table 
were correct, that population would be not very 
unevenly distributed over the entire northern 
part of the State. 

The aggregate population in 1880 of Kittson 
and Marshall Counties, Minnesota, Pembina 
County, Dakota, and Angus and Riddewold 
townships, Polk County, Minnesota, was 7,038 
(see pp. 66, 53, 229). These counties and town- 
ships, as well as parts of Beltrami and Itaska 
Counties, Minnesota, and of Cavileer, Ramsey, 
and Grand Forks Counties, Dakota, lie north of 
the 48th parallel, and between the 94th and 99th 
meridians. According to Table XLII, pp. lxx, 
lxxi, the population in 1880 of the five square 
degrees comprised within the boundaries just 
mentioned was 5,161. 

In my next letter I hope to conclude the dis- 
cussion of the errors in the Population volume 
of the Census. JOHN C. ROSE. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 5, 1882. 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : Usually the Nation is found on the right 
side of a question, and deals with one it may be 
opposed to in a fair manner ; but in the issue of 
August 31 there is a departure from such prac- 
tice. In your notes of “The Week” in that 
number, you comment on the Chicago Conven- 
tion of Prohibitionists. Then you say as follows : 
‘*Liquor is sold as openly in Maine to-day as it 
was before the Maine law was heard of.” If 
that statement is made as applying to all of 
Maine, it is made against strong contradictory 
evidence. If made as applying to a small part 
of the territory of Maine, itismisleading. What 
will you do with the following testimony on this 
point ? 

In a message to the Maine Legislature in 1870, 
Gov. Chamberlain of that State said: ‘The 
laws against intoxicating liquors are as well ex- 
ecuted and obeyed as the laws against profanity, 
unchastity, and murder.” Gov. Perham, another 
of Maine’s Governors, said in 1873: ‘‘ It is proba- 
ble that less intoxicating liquors are drunk in 
Maine than in any other place of equal] popula- 
tion in the country, and perhaps in the civilized 
world.” Gov. Dingley, also of Maine, in a writ- 
ten statement addressed in 1874 to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Canadian Parliament 
to inquire into the workings of prohibitory 
legislation in the United States, said : 


“Tn nearly all our cities, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, the law is enforced to a great 
extent with evident beneficial results ; and even 
in the two or three cities where there is greater 
leoseness in this direction, the traffic is by no 
means so free and open as it would be under a 
license system. In more than three-fourths, 
especially in the rural regions, the law is as 
faithfully enforced as any of the laws of the 
State, and open dram-shops are unknown.” 


To this can be added the testimony of many 
other of Maine's high officials of earlier and 
recent date. 

You further say : ‘‘ When they have got their 
constitutional amendments adopted, they still 
have to meet the old difficulty of enforcement. 
The question is something like that of ‘ abolishing 
polygamy.’ Would they employ troops ¢ Would 
they break up all liquor-shops by means of a 
national police and throw the ‘rum’ into the 
streets? What would they do?” I would an- 
swer to the above: They would rely upon the 
moral pluck of the nation to enforce a law that 
it had made. They would do just what those 
States like Maine and Kansas have done—en- 
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force the law as they do others upon the statute- 
books, by the ordinary officers and means of 
justice. It would require no more troops or 
police to enforce a prohibitory amendment to 
the Constitution than it now takes to look after 
illicit distilleries. It’s a poor opinion one takes 
of the moral power of this nation if they are so 
helpless when arrayed against a few thousand 
brewers and rum-sellers. B. 
FLORENCE, N. J., Sept. 8, 1882. 





[The statement cannot be ‘“ misleading ” if 
it be applied, as it was meant to be, to the 
large towns of Maine. It is in the cities that 
the liquor traffic does most mischief, that 
most drunkards are found, and that a liquor 
law is most needed. They are ‘a small part 
of the territory of Maine,” but for the pur- 
poses of this discussion they are by far the 
most important part. It matters little that 
the prohibitory law works well in Aroostook 
County, if it does not work in such places as 
Bangor, Portland, and Rockland ; and that it 
does not work there, we assert as the result of 
personal observation. In one of these cities 
we have seen three open bars, within a space 
of one hundred yards, in one street. Against 
this those very sonorous documents, Gover- 
nors’ messages, naturally count for little with 
us. They are seldom evidence of anything 
under heaven except the Governor’s own state 
of mind. Moreover, the moral power of the 
nation ‘‘is not, on the liquor question, ar- 
rayed against a few thousand brewers and 
rumsellers” simply. This is one of those 
sounding fallacies with which politicians so 
often escape from impending corners, like 
the member of Congress who asked, in op- 
posing a reduction of the whiskey tax, whe- 
ther ‘‘a Government which had put down the 
greatest rebellion the world ever saw could 
not collect a tax of one dollar per gallon.” 
The liquor problem lies in the question whe- 
ther the moral power of the nation can, 
through material agencies, such as police and 
inspectors, prevent a very large minority of 
the population from creating a good and 
steady market for intoxicating drinks. The 
moral power of the nation has long been 
arrayed against the liquor traffic, but it 
does not, and cannot, prevent a man who 
desires liquor finding a man to sell it 
to him, except through constables. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain’s illustration touching 
the laws against profanity, unchastity, and 
murder is difficult to deal with, owing to its 
being a jumble. He can hardly have meant 
to say that the moral and legal preventives of 
murder in Maine were no more effective than 
those of drinking. One obvious distinction 
disposes of this. The murderer and his victim 
are never confederates in the commission of the 
crime, as the liquor-dealer and liquor-drinker 
always are. The laws against unchastity and 
profanity are not enforced at all, owing to 
the difficulty of proof, but people are not 
troubled by this, because the condemnation of 
both by public opinion is so powerful that the 
need of any law at all is doubtful. Moreover, 
there is no opinion anywhere in the civilized 
world favorable to profanity and unchastity on 
which the profane and unchaste can fall back 
for support. The Maine drinkers and liquor- 
dealers, on the other hand, can, and doubtless 
do, excuse themselves for violating the law, 
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by saying that the great majority of civilized 
men do not regard the manufacture and con 
sumption of alcoholic drinks as mala tn se. 
In short, the state of opinion in most countries 
about drink, combined with the tact that the 
dealer and consumer are always perticipes 
criminis in breaking the law, make it neces 
sary to have, not as efficient a police to execute 
a liquor law as any other law, but a_ police 
tenfoid more efficient. Nor can the need of it 
be got rid of by general phrases, such as the 
‘*moral power of the nation,” or ‘‘the moral 
pluck of the nation.”—Ep. Nation. ] 


NEW HAVEN FREE FROM CRIME 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the Nation of Sept. 7 you speak of the 
display and notoriety attending the funeral of a 
person who was executed in this city on Sept. 1, 
You begin by saying that * there was a disgrace 
ful exhibition on Sunday in New Haven at the 
funeral of ‘Chip’ Smith, the murderer, who was 
hanged on Friday.” In conclusion, you say 
“that it is with something like despair that we 
see a community like New Haven so little re 
gardful at once of its own reputation and the 
public good.” 

The funeral upon which you comment took 
place at Ansonia, ten miles from New Haven. 
The murderer and his victim lived in the same 
place, and there the crime was committed. As 
New Haven is the county-seat of New Haven 
County, the offender was tried, convicted, and 
executed here, 

New Haven is a well-governed city, and is 
remarkably free from crime. A contrary im- 
pression seems to prevail in some quarters, 
owing, I presume, to the fact that some sensa- 
tional criminal trials have been had here in 
recent years. The offences were, however, con- 
mitted in other sections of the county. We are 
willing to bear our own burdens, but do not 
think it quite just that the sins and misdeeds of 
other communities should be imputed to us. 


JOHNSON T. PLATT, 
New Haven, Sept. 9, 1882. 


SCIENCE AT MONTREAL. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Permit me to add to your correspon- 
dent's list of prominent European scientists who 
honored the recent meeting of the American 
Association with their presence, the name of 
Prof. Joseph Szabé, the distinguished mineralo- 
gist and geologist of the University of Buda- 
Pesth. Prof. Szabé has, during his bref stay 
in this country, availed himself of the opportn- 
nity to examine some of its principal mineralo- 
gical and other scientific collections, and to make 
an extended tour across the continent, 

Very respectfully, A. Ts 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 5, 1882. 


THE DUTY ON BICYCLES. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your correspondent “ M. B. T.,” writing 
under the above title in your issue for August 24, 
is in error, and you were right. “The manufac- 
turer” did “task to have the duty on steel less- 
ened,” and also “the duty which fails on 
bicycles” ; and he filed a formulated statement 
with the Tariff Commission to that effect. He 
recommended that the duty on bicycles be re- 
duced from 35 per cent. to 25 per cent. Of 
course, he did not “‘ inform the Committee that, 
by means of this heavy duty and $10 royalty 
charged for patents, the Pope Manufacturing 
Co. has established a monopoly which 
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is exceedingly oppressive,” as your correspond- 
ent puts it—perhaps because the company which 
Colonel Pope represented has done nothing of 
the sort, not only in his opinion, but in that of 
the majority of wheelmen. As that remark 
seems to do injustice, you may permit me to 
answer that by him and his company the royal- 
ties under patents have been reduced and kept 
down from about $25 to $10 ; licenses have been 
offered to all who were ready to go regularly 
into the business of making or importing with 
capital and enterprise, and they have extended 
facilities for obtaining and acquiring the use of 
bicycles all over the country. That there is no 
‘* monopoly ” is shown by the fact that there are 
six other importers and seven other makers in 
the United States already. 

But to return to the tariff. Not only was a 
reduction asked on both steel and bicycles, but 
for very good reasons. The duty on steel is 45 
per cent. A little calculation will show that 
that puts the American maker, when the duty 
on bicycles is 35 per cent., at $4 25 disadvantage 
with the English maker ; and the former might 
bave asked that either the rate on bicycles be 
increased to 451¢ per cent. or the rate on steel be 
reduced to 17 per cent. Instead, he, being a 
‘** freetrader,” asked that the rate on the former 
be lessened to 25 per cent., and on the latter to 
15 per cent. and 10 per cent., according to the 
degree of removal from the state of raw mate- 
rial ; and this was asked solely for the increase 
of export trade. In the language of Henry 
Clay, fifty years ago, “the tariff must—ought to 
be reduced,” on both articles, and wheelmen 
are glad that a fair representative of them has 
asked it.—Respectfully, C. E. P. 

BosToNn, Sept. 9, 1882 


Notes. 





HovuGuHtTon, MirFLin & Co. will publish during 
the autumn a Household Edition of Bret Harte’s 
poetical works, and two new stories, ‘ Flip, and 
Found at Blazing Star’: a Holiday Edition of 
the complete poetical works of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich; a wholly new Riverside Edition, and also 
a limited édition de luxe of Hawthorne’s com- 
plete works, with bibliographical notes by George 
P. Lathrop; a Household Edition of Saxe’s poeti- 
cal works; a Riverside Shakspere in three vol- 
umes, edited by Richard Grant White; a new 
edition of the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 
carefully revised, and containing a new preface 
and bibliographical notes by the author; a new 
and uniform edition in seven volumes, crown 
8vo, of Robert Browning’s complete poetical 
works, including his ‘‘ Agamemnon,” “ La Saisi- 
az,” ‘*‘ Pauline,” and ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls” (First 
and Second Series), which will also be printed 
separately in one volume; a new edition in six 
volumes of the complete works of Edwin P. 
Whipple; Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ with six- 
teen illustrations by Darley, and also his tragedy 
of ‘ Michael Angelo’; a ‘ Life of George Ripley,’ 
by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham; a ‘ Life of Ole 
Bull’; the following volumes in the ‘* American 
Statesmen” series: ‘John Randolph,’ by Henry 
Adams; ‘James Monroe,’ by President Gilman; 
‘Daniel Webster, by Henry Cabot Lodge; 
«Thomas Jefferson,’ by J. T. Morse, jr.; in the 
** American Men of Letters” series, ‘J. Feni- 
more Cooper,’ by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury; ‘ Od- 
dities in Southern Life and Character,’ by Henry 
Watterson; ‘Doctor Zay,’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; ‘The Book of Fables, chiefly from 
sop,’ and ‘The Bodiey Grandchildren and 
their Journey in Holland,’ by Horace E, Scud- 
der; ‘The Nature and Form of the American 
Government Founded in the Christian Religion,’ 
by Judge Shea; ‘ History of the Papacy during 
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the Reformation,’ by the Rev. M. Creighton; 
Francis Bacon’s ‘Promus of Formularies and 
Elegancies,’ now first published from private 
MS. notes of 1594, and illustrated by passages 
from Shakspere, by Mrs. Henry Pott; ‘ Notes on 
Foreign Picture Galleries,’ by C. L. Eastlake; 
and ‘ Notes on Men and their Books,’ by James 
T. Fields. 

The same publishers have gathered for the first 
time, in a Household Edition, the poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, who deserve to be remembered 
among the minor singers of America. A steel 
portrait of each introduces the collection com- 
posed by each. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s excellent collection 
of ‘ Ballads and Lyrics’ for children has had the 
success it merited, and has just been brought out 
in a larger form and more luxurious apparel by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A red-line border has 
been given to the pages, and sundry full-page 
illustrations scattered through the volume. 
While it will be no easier to read, these adorn- 
ments and the gilded covers and edges accent 
the book as a gift, which was not the case with 
the previous edition. 

Henry Holt & Co. publish immediately Mrs. 
Kemble’s ‘ Records of Later Life,’ from the Eng- 
lish edition ; and ‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclo- 
peedia,’ reduced in price one-half. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have now in the 
press Dr. Edward A. Freeman’s ‘Lectures to 
American Audiences,’ embracing ‘‘ The English 
People in its Three Homes” and ‘“‘ The Practical 
Bearings of General European History.” 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce ‘A Cruise 
under Six Flags,’ by Prof. O. A. Ericsson. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately 
‘Spoiling the Egyptians: A Tale of Shame, told 
from the British Blue-Books,’ by J. Seymour 
Keay. Mr. Keay is an Englishman, and possi- 
bly not a friend of Mr. Gladstone’s. 

Harper & Brothers have nearly ready a trans- 
lation of Prof. Wilhelm Miiller’s ‘ Political His- 
tory of Modern Times (1816-75).’ They have just 
added to their Rolfe edition of Shakspere ‘ Troi- 
lus and Cressida.’ 

Mr. J. Brander Matthews has made a volume 
of ‘ Poems of American Patriotism,’ which Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons will publish in October, The 
chronological arrangement reveals the fact that 
almost every telling incident in our history has 
been put into verse, and that this work has been 
shared among all our leading poets, scarcely 
one of whom is unrepresented in the volume. 

Taking advantage of the revived interest in 
Landor caused by Mr. Colvin’s ‘Selections,’ as 
well as by the life in the ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters” series, Roberts Bros. have put his ‘ Im- 
aginary Conversations’ within reach of ordi- 
nary purses, bringing them out in five neat 
and tasteful volumes, ‘‘Oxford style.” They 
will adorn any shelf, and will not fatigue the 
hand or the eye. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have issued, in good 
style (we trust by arrangement with the authors 
or their English publishers), Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translatiun of the ‘Odyssey.’ 

The fixed character of Mr. Edward McPher- 
son’s ‘Handbook of Politics’ makes praise or ex- 
tended mention of that for 1882 superfluous 
(Washington: James J. Chapman). It contains 
messages and addresses of three Presidents, and 
shows the latest action of the Government on 
subjects such as Mormonism, the Chinese ques- 
tion, the Geneva Award, the liquor traffic, inter- 
State commerce, the status and rights of women, 
etc. The usual party platforms, and electoral 
and financial statistics conclude this invaluable 
record of our political history. 

The Census Office has published a map of 
Alaska and adjoining regions, on a scale of 
1;3,500,000, compiled by Special Agent Ivan 





Petroff. It is not above criticism in its mecha- 
nical execution, but it undoubtedly possesses the 
highest authority. Already excursions from 
Puget Sound to Sitka have begun to be made for 
the sake of the magnificent scenery of the coast 
and inland waters; and two years hence the prac- 
tice may well become regularly established, 
when the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad has enabled tourists to embrace in one 
short jaunt the wonders of the Yellowstone 
Park, the grandeur of the Columbia River, and 
the physical and anthropological attractions of 
Alaska. 

The International Review has again changed 
hands, being made over to the Industrial Review 
Publishing Company, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Robert P. Porter becomes sole editor. 

We have received from Robert Clarke & Co. 
the Illustrated Catalogue of the Art Department 
of the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition now 
open. Though the first ever attempted, it does 
not suffer by comparison with those of New 
York and Chicago ; on the contrary, there ap- 
pears to be more than the usual proportion of 
sketches on a large scale. The pottery depart- 
ment has the merit of representing home manu- 
facture. 

J. W. Bouton has received the etching which 
L’ Art gives gratuitously from time to time to its 
subscribers. It is an effective reproduction by 
Ulysse Butin of his own painting called *‘ Wait- 
ing: Saturday at Villerville.” A number of 
eager watchers on the wet strand, and notably 
a sturdy fisherman's wife with baby and little 
boy, scan the horizon to make out the sails of 
the already approaching fleet. 

We have already described the new edition of 
Brehm’s standard work, ‘Thierleben,’ with its 
170 colored plates and more numerous woodcut 
illustrations (Leipzig, and B. Westermann & Co., 
New York). The division of Birds, with which 
it has been begun, is now extended by parts 
28-44, in which the plates are not more remark- 
able for the singularity of many of the species 
depicted than for their artistic qualities and the 
care bestowed upon their execution. 

The eminent Danish critic and essayist, Georg 
Brandes, who, by his long residence abroad, has 
become almost completely alienated from the 
land of his birth, was lately offered by a number 
of anonymous countrymen of bis an annuity of 
4,000 crowns for a period of ten years, provided 
he agreed to return permanently to Denmark. 
This seemed, indeed, a flattering recognition of 
literary labors which have deservedly won re- 
nown throughout Europe, Brandes being, per- 
haps, the most brilliant contributor to the Ger- 
man periodical press, especially on subjects con- 
nected with modern French literature. Brandes 
is said to have accepted the offer, but it is now 
thought that his anonymous admirers are in 
reality his enemies—that is to say, members of 
that Conservative party whom his unsparing cri- 
ticism of the Danish Government, particularly 
in his late work on Lassalle, bas so much dis- 
pleased. Ina word, the annuity was offered as 
a bribe. This explanation sounds plausible 
enough, in view of the simultaneous report that 
Brandes is to be offered a professorship in the 
University of Copenhagen, showing that even in 
Government circles the desire 1s felt to silence, or 
at least tone down, his vigorous opposition. 

A French journal has discovered that Descartes 
was born at Sucé-sur-Erdre, near Nantes, and 
not at La Haye near Tours, having found an 
entry in the church at the former place of the 
baptism on September 9, 1644, of René, the son 
of ‘‘d’Escuyer-MessineJoachim des Cartes 
conseiller du roi,” and of “‘ Marguerite Dupont 
dame de Chavagne.” To appreciate the im- 
portance of this discovery it must be remembered 
that the great philosopher died, as another 
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French journal hastens to point out, February 
15, 1650, which would make him less than six 
years old at the time of his death, the most re- 
markable case of precocity known, especially as 
he must then have produced his famous ‘ Discours 
sur la Méthode,’ etc., about seven years before 
his birth. 

—We have received from Soule & Bugbee, 
Boston, a catalogue of law books to be sold at 
auction by Bangs & Co., on the 26th and 27th 
instant. The list comprises 1,660 numbers, 
among which we notice many interesting and 
rare books. In the first division (‘* Trials ”) is a set 
of Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ in thirty-four volumes 
octavo, which is described in the catalogue as a 
“fine copy.” The date is not given. There is 
also a ‘‘fine copy” of Hargrave’s ‘ State Trials’ 
(eleven volumes large folio, bound in six, 1776). 
No. 205, which should be very rare, contains the 
‘“Arguments of Sir Richard Hutton and Sir 
Geo. Croke, etc., upon a Scire Facias brought 
against John Hampden ; and also the several 
votes of the Commons and Peers, etc.,” a small 
quarto edition, published at London in 1641. 
No. 502 contains the trial of Stafford (folio, 
paper, London, 1680), bound up with which, to 
judge from the catalogue, is his speech on the 
scaffold, supplemented by ‘‘ animadversions 
upon said speech, etc., etc.,” these being ‘* pub- 
lished to prevent the deceiving of Protestants” 
(London, 1681). There is also (No. 573) the trial 
of Sir Harry Vane (London, 1662, the year of 
the trial), described as ‘‘ very rare—one leaf im- 
perfect”; several different editions of Webster's 
trial for the murder of Parkman, one of which, 
Bemis’s, is, we believe, hard to find ; and (No- 
600) a rare report of a witch-trial before Sir 
Matthew Hale in 1664. The collection of ses- 
sion laws, statutes, and law magazines is less 
interesting to the general book-hunter than to 
persons who are trying to complete sets, and to 
whom the intrinsic value or rarity of books is as 
nothing. In the next division (‘‘ Ancient Works 
on English Law ”) we find (No. 823) a first edi- 
tion of Britton, black letter, small quarto, Lon- 
don, ‘‘no date”; (No. 884) a Fitzherbert’s Abridg- 
ment, with the imprint 1516 ; a Fortescue’s ‘ De 
Laudibus,’ in Latin and English, 16mo, calf 
(1573) ; a copy of an interesting, if not ancient, 
work, Edward Livingston’s ‘ Project of a Penal 
Code’ (London, 1824), which is probably not 
often seen in this edition; a black-letter folio 
Lyttleton, without date ; several copies of the 
‘Natura Brevium,’ the oldest of which is in 
black letter; a black-letter Plowden of 1613. 
Nos. 1048-1062 have rather a political than a 
legal importance, being ail books and pamphlets 
published by Prynne during the struggle be- 
tween King and Parliament in the seventeenth 
century. The last division (“‘ Ancient Works on 
Civil and Canon Law ”) is very full, and it would 
need careful going over to sift the chaff from 
the wheat. The cataloguers are probably quite 
safe in describing No. 1225, an original copy of 
the Code Napoléon (1807), as ‘‘scarce” ; and a 
black-letter quarto edition of the Grand Cous- 
tumier (vellum), ‘‘in fine condition,” published 
at Rouen in 1513, ought to be a prize, whether to 
bibliomaniacs or professional book-lovers. A 
Grotius, in octavo, published at Amsterdam in 
1651 (No. 1333); numerous Justinians (going back 
to 1518) ; a black-letter copy of the Lombard Laws 
(Venice, 1537), and, curiously enough, a com- 
plete edition of Macchiavelli (1550), are also com- 
prised in this division. 


—A singular bid for fame is made by Mr. Law- 
son Valentine, of this city, ina pamphlet printed 
at the Riverside Press, at Cambridge, and en- 
titled ‘Houghton Farm.’ Wishing ‘to provide 
a pleasant country home within convenient dis- 
tance from his place of business,” and having 





‘in mind the realization of a long-cherished plan 
for doing something toward the progress of 
American agriculture,” Mr. Valentine has taken 
in hand a thousand acres of land, not far from 
West Point, and has there established a residence 
“ facing westward, and surrounded by lawns and 
an extensive natural park.” “On the crest of 
the hill, at the eastern corner of the farm, a 
summer camp has been built, and a rustic tower 
from which there is an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country "—to say nothing of other ma- 
terial constructions and ‘‘ improvements” which 
the pamphlet sets forth. To crown the whole, 
Mr. Valentine has established at the farm “a 
scientific department devoted to agricultural in- 
vestigation and experiment,” and he has enlisted 
for this special service a ‘*‘General Manager,” a 
“Director of Experiments,” and a ‘ Botanist 
and Chemist.” The pamphlet contains a de- 
tailed and, as it seems to us, a particularly dry 
account of a series of experiments on the growth 
of Indian corn made at Houghton Farm in 1880- 
81; together with a couple of brief essays by the 
well-known English experimenter, J. B. Lawes, 
relating to researches carried out on his estate at 
Rothamsted. 

—The August number of the Antiquary (J. W. 
Bouton) contains several articles of interest to 
historical students. The first article, by Mr. 
Gomme, is upon Lammastide, and gives an ac- 
count of several usages in the south of England, 
survivals from the village community: this date 
(August 1) was, as is well known, the time 
when the fences were taken down, and tht en- 
closed fields thrown open to pasturage. The 
village community affords a subject for another 
paper also, by Mr. Fenton, entitled ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Pastoral Life upon the Village Com- 
munity.” Itisan attempt to trace one stage 
in the evolution of this institution. Mr. Fenton 
being one of the soundest and most learned in- 
quirers in this field, his paper is one of great va- 
lue and importance. Dr. Brandes, of Gittingen, 
contributes a very interesting paper entitled 
‘Old Footsteps of the Saxon Ancestors of the 
English Nation in Germany.” It treats of the 
country about Detmold, and points out a number 
of names and linguistic peculiarities that attest 
at once a high antiquity and a near kinship to 
the English nation. In some respects the most 
important article is by Mr. Hubert Hall, ‘* The 
Great Case of the Impositions.” It treats of the 
Bates case, determined in the Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber in the reign of James I. (1606), 
touching the right of the crown to lay “an im- 
position of 5s. on the ewt. of currants, in addi- 
tion to the 2s. 6d. already levied.” This case, it 
will be seen, touches the principle of the tonnage 
and poundage contest, and that for ship-money, 
of which it may in a sense be considered a fore- 
runner. The article is to be continued, and we 
shall look with interest for its further discussion, 
Meanwhile it is enough to say that Mr. Hall has 
pointed out a serious mistake in Stubbs, in the 
assertion that the prisage of wines in the thir- 
teenth century was ‘the right of the crown to 
take one cask out of every ten at 20s. the cask.” 
In reality it was “‘ taking for the King one cask 
before the mast and another behind—that is, one 
or both, according to the bulk of the cargo” (car 
goes of less than ten tuns going free); and its 
value was far more than twenty shillings the 
cask. He shows further that Stubbs is wrong 
(vol. ii., p. 524) in asserting that ‘‘ imported wines 
paid, besides the ancient prisage, 2s. on the 
cask”; the fact being that two shillings on the 
cask was the commutation agreed to by foreign 
merchants, while native merchants continued to 
be subject to prisage. 


—At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, on August 23, Sir John Lubbock vacated 





the chair in favor of Dr. A. W. Siemens, a Ger- 
man by birth, who has lived forty years in Eng- 
land, hal? that time as a naturalized citizen, so 
that the Mayor of Southampton could justly 
pronounce him an Englishman in moving the 
vote of thanks for his address. This address, 
which covers over six columns of fine print in 
the London Times of August 24, is hardly infe 
rior in interest to that delivered last year by Sir 
John Lubbock, although it is of a very different 
character, Sir John’s having been a summary of 
scientific progress within the last fifty years, 
while Dr. Siemens’s address is cemerrned with 
the present, and still more with the future. As 
Dr. Spottiswoode said of the new President, ‘* In 
an electrical age he is the special representative 
of electricity, and combines the highest theo 
ret.cal knowledge of the subject with the widest 
application of that knowledge to practical pur 
poses.” To him are due many discoveries in the 
sphere of applied electricity, anastatic printing. 
the chronometric governor, the regenerator en- 
gine and gas furnace, the first electric railway, 
the electrical transmission of power, ete. It 
was but natural, therefore, that his lecture 
should deal principally with these and alled 
phenomena, After dwelling on the advantages 
of a closer union between theory and practice in 
science than has been customary in bygone times, 
a plea is made for the introduction in England 
through the efforts of the Society, of the metre 
and kilogramme, with especial reference to the 
accurate unit measures now available in electri- 
city, on account of the clear line separating con- 
ductors from non-conductors. How distinct 
these separating lines are, is graphically illus 
trated by the statement that the electricity from 
asmal]l galvanic battery prefers the long jour- 
ney to America in the Atlantic cable and back 
again through the earth to the shorter journey 
across the 4 mm. of insulating material. In an- 
other part of the lecture allusion is made to Sir 
William improved 
Airy’s principles, which neutralize the effect of 
iron and steel in ships; to Thomson’s sounding 
machines, by the proper use of which, in connec 
tion with a good chart, mariners are in foggy 
weather rendered independent of astronomical 
observations, and such accidents as that which 
afew weeks ago befell the Mosel are rendered 
impossible; and to various accomplished and 
projected engineering tasks, among them the 
Channel Tunnel, which Dr. Stemens thinks de- 
pends at this moment upon military and politi- 
cal rather than financial and technical consider- 
ations—the submarine strata of impervious gray 
chalk having minimized the engineering difficul- 
ties. A new proof of the accelerating effect of 
electric light on vegetable growth is afforded in 
the fact that of two sections of land sown with 
cereals, the one which was subjected to the in- 
fluence of electric light gained a height of four 
feet and ears in full bloom in three months, 
while in the other the grain stood only two feet 
high and had no sign of the ear. 


Thomson's compasses on 


—The most interesting portion of the address 
is that which discusses the prospect of lighting 
by gas and electricity. Dr. Siemens is under- 
stood to have large investments in both fields, so 
that his testimony may be accepted as impartial. 
Electric light, he thinks, will be preferred for 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, theatres and 
concert-rooms, museums, churches, and facto- 
ries, and for passenger steamers, even if its ulta 
mate cost should prove greater than that of gas. 
Gas, on the other hand, is of the utmost value to 
the artisan, as it requires little attention, and ef- 
fects a saving on fuel by supplying warmth as 
well as light. Doubtless, too, gas will soon come 
into general use as the most convenient, the 
cleanest, and the cheapest of beating agents, 
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The application of gas for heating purposes has 
always been made difficult by the objectionable 
practice of reducing the pressure in the mains dur- 
ing the daytime to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with the prevention of atmospheric in- 
draught. The rivalry of electricity will remedy 
this, just as it has already overcome the monopo- 
listic stagnation of the gas companies, and pro- 
vided in some of the principal London streets 
improved burners, rivalling the electric light in 
The amount of light given out by a 
upon the temperature to 


brilliancy. 
gas flame depends 
which the particles of carbon in the flame are 
raised. in an ordinary gas flame not more than 
one hundredth part of the heat evolved in com- 
light—a_ proportion 
which could be greatly improved by increasing 
the temperature of combustion, either by inten- 
sified air currents or by regenerative action. A 


bustion is converted into 


pound of gas yields just twice as many heat 
units asa pound of ordinary coal, and the gas 
producer will, before many years, take the place 
of the complex and dangerous steam-boiler. 
This new arravgement, in connection with the 
dynamo-machine, ‘‘ must mark a new era of 
material progress at least equal to that produced 
by the introduction of steam power in the early 
part of our century.” When coal is consumed 
in the ordinary way, all the by-products obtain- 
able in the manufacture of gas are lost. 
These by-products (coloring matter, ammonia, 
creosote, carbolic acid, gas-coke) exceed the 
value of the coal annually consumed in Eng- 
lish gas works by £3,000,000. And not only 
are these valuable products lost when raw coal 
is used for heating purposes, but in their stead 
the cities are poiscned with carbonic oxide and 
the tons of smoke and ceal dust which are main- 
ly instrumental in the formation of fogs. 


—Meyer’s ‘Schriftsteller-Lexikon’ fully sus- 
tains the reputation for comprehensiveness and 
general accuracy which the preceding volumes 
of the Fachlexika have established for the whole 
Of course the ‘Schriftsteller- Lexikon’ is 
no more a universal cyclopzdia of contemporary 
authors than is Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel des Contemporains,’ or Gubernatis’s ‘ Diziona- 
rio Biografico,’ but it is relatively less German 
than Vapereau is French, Gubernatis Italian, or 
‘Men of the Time’ English. Vapereau, which re- 
tains most of the old plates in the new edition pub- 
lished in 1880, fairly bristles with notices of insig- 
nificant French journalists; while the patriotic 
preponderance of Italians in Gubernatis is made 
doubly apparent to the eye by its illustrations, 
Good distribution of the work among foreign 
contributors has given the *‘ Schriftsteller-Lexi- 
kon’ a much more cosmopolitan look, and guard- 
ed it against glaring omissions of foreign celeb- 
rities, such as that of Ebers from the new edi- 
tion of Vapereau. Still, Germany’s own Helm- 
holtz somehow was overlooked, a liberal con- 
struction of the word Schriftsteller justly in- 
cluding such other scientists as Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, etc. Altogether, the English portion seems 
to us particularly well done, the literary criti- 
cism, as in the case of Oscar Wilde, Ruskin, etc., 
being pithy and telling ; whereas the American 
biographies are rather conventional and some- 
what out of proportion to each other, Bayard 
Taylor being assigned more space than Emerson 
and Holmes combined. The notice of Mot- 
ley is entirely insufficient. Of Joaquin Miller’s 
‘Songs of the Sierras,’ it is said that ‘‘ it created 
in England a sensation such as has not been 
known since the days of Byron.” American 
scientific writers are rather neglected. We look 
in vain for Dana (the geologist), Asa Gray, and 
Agassiz. The last was not excluded by the plan 
of the book, which reckons as contemporaries all 
those whose death has taken place since 1870, 
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although the line is confessedly not strictly 
drawn. On the other hand, it is a little sur- 
prising to find Walter Savage Landor, who died 
in 1864, and Schopenhauer, who died in 1860. 
The biographies of Germaus naturally err on the 
side of fulness. A little prunmg would have ex- 
cluded such meaningless characterizations as 
that of Count Schack, ‘‘ who is at home not only 
in the halls of poesy, but in the great temple of 
art, and whose heart beats warmly 
for all that is great and beautiful”; not to speak 
of the absurdly exaggerated praise bestowed on 
a writer of the calibre of Gustav Kastropp, 
whose dreary ‘Kain’ is ‘‘not lacking in deep 
problems of thought, while preserving the poetic 
bloom.” The notice of Erckmann-Chatrian, 
which patriotically deplores the French Chau- 
vinism of these writers developed by the late 
war, leaves it in doubt on which side of the 
Rhive their alleged loss of popularity has taken 
place. 


—The * Lexikon,’ however, is open to serious 
criticism only in regard to its system of pronun- 
ciation, which is far from consistent. While 
the pronunciation of almost all French names is 
given (no general key to pronunciation being 
furnished), that of Enghsh names—like Moles- 
worth, Stubbs, Kavanagh, Saxe—is often want- 
ing. Similarly, other foreign names are neg- 
lected whose pronunciation is by no means self- 
evident to Germans, as, for instance, Arany, 
Szujski, Szymanowski, ete. The pronunciation 
of Greenwood is given as “ grihnwudd,” that of 
Bagehot as ‘‘ biischot”; and the syllable “ey ” 
in almost all English words, as in Ripley, is di- 
rected to be pronounced like the German e. In 
spite of such sma)l blemishes, we can only repeat 
our praise of the general accuracy of the 
‘ Schriftsteller-Lexikon,’ which is amply shown 
in the care taken to verify doubtful dates of 
birth, ete., a feature of encyclopedic work 
whose difficulty is entirely hidden from the gen- 
eral reader. We may mention as an instance of 
this the case of so well-known a contemporary as 
Louis Blanc, the date of whose birth is given in 
Meyer as October 28, 1813, in Gubernatis as 
1814, in Vapereau (edition of 1870) as ‘ vers la fin 
de Empire,” and in the edition of 1880 as Oc- 
tober 29, 1811. A pleasing omission is that of the 
many perplexing Christian names preceding the 
real name of so many Germans (although we 
suppose this innovation is responsible for Henry 
[C.] Lea and John [G.] Saxe); while a long list 
of pseudonyms is a very useful addition. 


—As usual, the French theatrical annuals are 
very slow in appearing. The first was the ever- 
amusing ‘Soirées Parisiennes’ of M. Arnold Mor- 
tier (Paris: Dentu; New York: F. W..Chris- 
tern), with its usual lively gossip and fantastic 
wit. M. Mortier is surprisingly successful in 
keeping up the freshness and the general level of 
his entertaining sketches. The preface is sup- 
plied by M. Ludovic Halévy, who has now brok- 
en off his partnership with M. Henri Meilhac, 
given up the stage,and set up as a novelist. 
Second comes the seventh volume of the ‘ An- 
nales du Théatre et de la Musique,’ a most useful 
work of reference. Although its five hundred 
solid pages could readily have been reduced to 
four hundred by the vigorous excision of need- 
less chatter, yet the bulk of the book is less than 
last year’s and the workmanship is somewhat 
better. Worthy of remark is the list (given in a 
note to page 3) of forty-three operas, grand or 
comic (not bouffe), written by French compos- 
ers and ready for the stage, of which only four 
have been acted in the past year. To be com- 
pared with this is the list (page 501) of the torty 
operas produced in Italy in the one year 1881, 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 5 


The Literary History of England in the End 
of the Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1882. 

WHATEVER else may be said of this work, it is 

entertaining. Nor would it be fair to assert that 

this fact is due to the perpetual interest we take 
in the men and times of which it treats. There 
is no subject, however exciting, which judicious 
treatment cannot cause to seem dull, and in pro- 
ducing this effect the historians of literature 
have usually left the writers in all other depart- 
ments of learning far behind. That it is inte- 
resting is an acknowledgment that must first be 
paid to a work which lacks a great deal of what 
it claims for itself and of what has been claimed 
for it by others, but which, nevertheless, rarely 
fails to keep its hold upon the reader’s attention. 

The work itself does not justify its title. It 
consists in reality of a series of detached sketches 
of the leading writers who flourished during the 
latter half of the reign of George III. These 
men are often grouped together in a purely arbi- 
trary manner. The chapters are in great mea- 
sure independent of each other ; many of them 
can be read separately, and the reader would 
not be annoyed by his ignorance of what has 
gone before. No general principles are any- 
where stated, except some of the most super- 
ficial and conventional character. The work is 
simply a collection of essays, and as a collection 
of essays it would not subject itself to severe 
criticism. Unfortunately, Mrs. Oliphant has 
chosen to style it a history. She herself evi- 
dently regards it as a production of that kind, 
and apparently desires that it should be so con- 
sidered and criticised by others. It must there- 
fore be tested by the standard to which she 
herself has undertaken to have it conform ; and, 
judged as history, it can only be pronounced a 
failure. The general views expressed are of the 
most superficial kind, the special information is 
exceedingly scanty, and, in addition, a good 
deal of the little that is given is inaccurate or 
misleading. A history of this period could not 
be written properly by any one unless as many 
years were spent upon it as Mrs, Oliphant has 
apparently spent months. 

The criticism that will most obviously suggest 
itself is the scantiness of the information that 
the author has contrived to impart. Let any 
reader after finishing a chapter ask himself 
what he has learned, and he will be sorely 
puzzled to give an answer. There is appended, 
indeed, to each chapter a brief bibliography, and 
the date of the life and death of the authors 
mentioned in it; but these, of course, no one 
reads, or, if he does, the facts recorded make 
no impression upon the mind, because they do 
not enter into the regular current of the narra- 
tive. Most of the information given in the 
body of the work is so vague and general that 
there is little of it tangible enough to be retained 
in the memory. The writer presupposes the 
reader’s knowledge of everything mentioned. 
There are references, for instance, to the Della 
Cruscan school of poetry, and to the scheme of 
Pantisocracy devised by Coleridge and Southey ; 
but what is meant by each, or what was the 
story of each, will be vainly looked for in these 
pages. Equally unsatisfying are the accounts 
given of the personal career of the authors who 
are discussed. It may be said that we are all 
supposed to know these things. This is a posi- 
tion which the writer of essays or sketches can 
properly and fairly take, but it can never be 
justly assumed by the writer of a history. The 
one duty which the latter eannot shirk is to fur- 
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nish information : and even in regard to what 
are deemed facts generally known, he is bound 
to conform to the rule laid down by our old 
friend Monsieur Jourdain: ‘‘ Of course I under- 
stand Latin, but you can talk to me as if I did 
not.” 

When we come in this work to writers now 
little known, this scantiness’ of information be- 
comes a more conspicuous defect. There is a 
chapter on Dr. Darwin and Miss Seward, which 
may be taken as an illustration. A certain in- 
terest must always attach to the former on ac- 
count of the greatness of his grandson ; but he 
was interesting both for what he was himself 
and what he did, and for that new style of 
poetry which many of his contemporaries fondly 
thought was to influence profoundly the future 
literature of the English race. All thatis really 
given of him here are a few bits of rather un- 
savory gossip, which, in addition to their un- 
savoriness, have the defect of untrustworthiness., 
Mrs. Oliphant blindly follows Miss Seward, 
in utter unconsciousness of the little reliance 
that is to be placed on that tuneful virgin’s 
assertions, especially whenever anything that 
touched her own vanity came into the ques- 
tion. Equally meagre is the knowledge we 
get of Miss Seward herself and her little 
achievement, which she fancied so great ; or 
even of her detestation of the critics who, 
according to her view, were little better than a 
band of pirates who cruised about, infesting the 
literary seas, with no other object than to scuttle 
every frail poetic bark that they felt themselves 
strong enough to attack. We seem to have 
heard similar opinions expressed in these later 
days. In all these cases, while it cannot be said 
of this work that the reader who asks for bread 
receives in its place a stone, it is certainly true 
that he is pretty frequently soothed, and some- 
times smothered, with adjectives and flowery 
phrases, and gets for an account of what has 
been full descriptions of what may have been. 

Still, scantiness of information can be pardoned 
if the information, such as it is, be accurate. 
Here is Mrs. Oliphant’s greatest failure. She 
has all the skill of a practised writer in gliding 
skilfully over the thin ice of knowledge without 
breaking through; but the ice is very thin 
nearly everywhere, and the special student of 
the period cannot fail to see through it into 
abysmal depths of ignorance below. The trick 
of omniscience, which consists in reference or 
allusion to things little known without really 
saying anything about them, is always sure, in 
process of time, to tire; but it does more than 
tire when it is used to save the labor of investi- 
gation on the part of the writer, or to hide his 
lack of information. Mrs. Oliphant’s inaccuracy 
about what is but little known can be inferred 
from her inaccuracy in regard to matters gene- 
rally known or easily ascertained. We have 
space for but a few examples, but these are so 
easily capable of verification that the very fact 
makes them suggestive. She speaks of Southey 
as being ‘‘ compelled to publish” “‘ Wat Tyler” 
by ‘‘the malice of ungenial critics.” Not only 
was ‘‘ Wat Tyler” not published by Southey, he 
strove hard to preventitsappearance. He never 
included it among bis works until long after it 
had been brought out by his enemies. Again, it 
is a natural and legitimate inference from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s statement that the verse in which 
‘*Christabel” was written was borrowed from 
Scott ; whereas we not only know that *‘ Chris- 
tabel” was produced much earlier than ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” but Lockhart directly 
assures us that it was Sir Jchn Stoddart’s casual 
recitation of the unpublished manuscript of 
Coleridge that suggested the strain to the Scotch 
poet. Mrs. Oliphant, on another occasion, refers 
to “‘ Jeffrey’s review” of Byron’s early poems. 








Nobody has ever manifested anxiety to claim the 
paternity of that particular criticism ; but who- 
ever wrote it, Jeffrey certainly did not. In an- 
other place she refers to Jeffrey’s “ confusion ” at 
his publishing the review of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ex- 
cursion,” beginning with the famous sentence : 
‘This will never do.” The fact of the matter is, 
that when Jeffrey came, in his old age, to pub- 
lish selections from his criticisms in the Edin- 
burgh Review, he displayed the extent of his 
confusion by reprinting this particular one, pre- 
facing it with the statement that he retained 
the opinions which he then held. This review, 
indeed, which is altogether different in spint 
and character from the account generally given 
of it, would not itself meet with wide dissent at 
the present time. It occupied thirty pages of 
the Edinburgh Review for November, 1814, and 
one-half of it was given up to extracts of fine 
passages. Mrs. Oliphant herself, after referring 
to Jeffrey’s imaginary confusion at his declara- 
tion that the ‘ Excursion” will never do, goes 
on to show, with some fulness of detail, that it 
never has done. The really blundering review 
of Wordsworth caine out in the Edinburgh for 
October, 1807 ; but it is rarely, if ever, referred 
to by the Wordsworthians, and Jeffrey took 
care not to reprint it. 

Mrs. Oliphant, again, is merely reéchoing the 
cant of the Wordsworthian school in exaggerat- 
ing the disfavor with which the ‘‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads ” were originally received, in order to make 
more marked by contrast their subsequent suc- 
cess. From the very beginning they had a band 
of ardent admirers, and some of the poems met 
with as muck praise as others did with ridicule. 
First published in 1798, the volumes bad goue in 
1802 to a third edition. This is not great success, 
especially as the editions were small, but it was 
far from being failure. On this point we have 
the unimpeachable testimony of one of those 
“‘new gladiators of literature” who, according 
to the author, ‘fleshed their swords” upon the 
work. ‘ The‘ Lyrical Ballads,’” said Jeffrey in 
the review previously referred to, which ap- 
peared in 1807, “* were unquestionably popular, 
and we have no hesitation in saying deservedly 
popular.” An essayist is perhaps not to be held 
to strict responsibility for repeating these cus- 
tomary stories about the ‘ Lyrical Ballads” 
being received as a whole with universal ridi- 
cule ; but an historian can claim no such immu- 
nity. 

This same lack of investigation colors all of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s statements about Scott. She is 
constantly professing herself unable to under- 
stand why certain opinions should be held of his 
character asa man. It is, of course, impossible 
for her to understand, so long as she does not 
take the pains to investigate. If she had ever 
even heard of the Ballantyne-Lockhart contro- 
versy, which followed the publication of the 
‘ Life of Scott,’ there is nothing to indicate the 
fact in these pages. In the same spirit she treats 
the Byron controversy. She has clearly not 
read the letters of Lady Byron to her sister-in- 
law which have been for some time published. 
In discussing the matter she goes out of her way 
to attack by allusion Mrs. Stowe. She gently 
blames Lady Byron for telling any one about 
her domestic troubles, mainly because ‘ some 
blabber, sooner or later, is sure to let the most 
unsavory relation out.” It was a relation that 
ought to have been let out even earlier than it 
was. In no other way could it be met and over- 
thrown. A slanderous story was told of a dead 
brother and sister ; it was whispered in corners ; 
it was confided to a friend here and a friend 
there. Its harm was in its secrecy. The publi- 
cation of it was the probable cause of the salva- 
tion of the manuscript testimony that showed its 
falsity. Had it been deferred a generation or 
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two—for it was confided to too many not to have 
been preserved and published eventually—the 
proof that destroyed it would in all likelihood 
not have been in existence. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
account of Byron is, for that matter, the most 
inadequate and unsatisfactory of all her notices 
of the great writers. The criticism is of the 
most pronounced goody-goody type ; the import 
of the facts in his career is misapprehended, 
even when the facts themselves are not 
stated. Perhaps this utter misconception of the 
real situation, literary and political, reaches its 
height in the assertion that Byron's © Vision of 
Judgment” found no publisher for the reason 


This 


that the poet, it seems, was losing his hold upon 
the public. 

Nor can Mrs. Oliphant be regarded as more 
fortunate in her general views of the literary 
movement that manifested itself with such ex 
traordinary power at the close of the last cen 
tury. She does not appreciate the fact that it 
itself was but one form of a universal movement 
that was going on throughout Christendom, So 
little does she understand the time, that she even 
repeats the superticial assertion that it was Cow 
per who broke the spell of Pope. The 
had begun long before Cowper published a line 
His poetry was only an incident in the struggle 
that was going on between the old and the new, 
Early in the latter half of the eighteenth cen 
tury, Joseph Warton had aroused the wrath of 
the adherents of the classic style by demonstrat 
ing, with a painful display of erudition, that 
Pope was only a poet of the second class. How 
far and how rapidly the feeling had spread may 
be inferred from the fact that Cowper himself 
tells us that he knew many men who maintained 
that Pope was no poet at all. 
tury ago. 

We should be giving an unjust impression of 
these volumes were we, however, totreat them as 
the history which they purport to be, for cursory 
reading shows many other mistakes or miscon- 
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ceptions to which we have neither time nor 
space to refer. Looked upon as a series of 
sketches, however, they are justly entitled to a 
good deal of praise. The style, though diffuse, 
is always interesting. Much the greater portion 
of the matter is not taken up with detail of facts, 
in which the author is rarely to be relied upon 
implicitly, but with criticism and comment. 
Even when the reader dissents from the view 
expressed, he can ordinarily see that it is a le- 
gitimate conclusion from the writer's premises. 
And, finally, these essays record the impressions 
that have been made upon a cultivated woman 
of much more than ordinary ability by the lives 
and works of the great writers who belonged to 
the period she describes. 


RECENT COLLECTIONS OF POETRY. 


THE weak point of poetic collections and cyclo- 
paedias is usually thepreface. Instead of simply 
bringing together his favorite pieces, and letting 
them stand on their merits, each editor tries to 
prove that he has hit upon some new device for 
selecting his materials. Thus, in ‘Golden Poems 
by British and American Authors,’ edited by 
Francis F. Browne (Chicago : Jansen, McClurg 
& Co.), there are three preliminary pages which 
aim to show that some new and peculiar chemi- 
cal process has been adopted to detach from the 
whole body of literature the very best things. 
The editor says of such collections as Emerson’s 
‘Parnassus’ and Whittier’s * Poems of Three Cen 
tiiries,’ “it is no disparagement to them to note 
their limited range,” the limitation being that 
they ‘‘ express the individual tastes and prefer 
ences of their compilers”—as if any eompiler 





could escape this restriction. When Mr. Prowne 


inserts five poems by Richard Realf, four by 
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Dr. Holland, and only two each by Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier, he simply 
expresses his individual preferences, which in 
this case do not happen to coincide with ours. 
If not to please his own taste, for whose taste 
should he edit his book? Pour le plaisir de qui 
alors ?—as the little girl said when her father 
explained that it was not for his own pleasure 
that he gave her a chastisement. Apart from 
this false assumption, and from some indivi- 
dual preferences with which we cannot coin- 
ode, the book is a good one, and ought to be a 
favorite, being well printed and 
niently large. 

Some such collections aim at a definite class of 
poems, as in the amusing volume bearing the 
clumsy title, ‘Here and There ; Quaint Quota- 
tions : A Book of Wit,’ selected by H. L. Sidney 
Lear (London: Rivingtons). It contains Praed’s 
best poems and Punch’s best hits ; scraps from 
Swift and Peter Pindar; and it reveals the 
source of many a rhyme which beats time to 
nothing ia many a man’s head, and which no 
dictionary of quotations will ever elucidate. In 
some cases it is merely some modernization of an 
old joke, as where Sydney Smith applied to the 
chapter of St. Paul’s Church the old suggestion 
ot Mather Byles to the Boston city government 
-to lay their heads together and obtain a 
wooden pavement. Other scraps are too grace- 
ful to be lost, as is the case with Swift’s pretty 
verses on ** The Vowels” : 


not inconve- 


“ We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice’ and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us is found in jet; 
T’other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you” (p. 75). 
Others recall the once fainous improvisations 
of Theodore Hook, whose wit has left so little 
behind it. This, for instance, he sang on the 
entrance of a man named Winter, who came 
into the room as Hook was playing on the piano: 
“ Here comes Mr. Winter, surveyor of taxes; 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes, 
And that, too, without ony nonsense or flummery, 
For, though his name’s Winter, his actions are sum- 
mary ” (p. 144). 
And since jokes on law and lawyers are always 
in order, we cannot omit this ‘‘ brief report of a 
case by a Master in Chancery” (Sir George 
Rose) : 
“ Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Angry, neat, but wrong ; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was prosy, dull, and long. 
“ Mr. Bell spoke very weil, 
Though nobody knew about what; 
Mr. Trower talked for an hour, 
Sat down, fatigued and hot, 
“Mr. Parker made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke quoted his book, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt’” 
(p. 59). 


‘ Tender and True: Poems of Love,’ selected by 
the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,’ might seem to have 
too sentimental a title had not those two adjec- 
tives been associated on Prince Rupert’s battle- 
flags as well as on the lipsof lovers. The object of 
this volume is to exhibit human love in its most 
peaceful and domestic aspect, excluding the 
stormier emotions. Even the sorrow of absence 
is not portrayed, but only what is cheerful and 
hopeful. The result is an exquisitely selected 
little book, enclosing within somewhat narrow 
limits some of the best poetry ever written. We 
can criticise nothing in it except what seems a 
slight inaccuracy of reading here and there. In 
the sonnet from Petrarch, on page 25, ‘“‘ pathway 
be” should be ‘* path may be.” 

There have been two recent additions to the 
growing library of books devoted to the English 
sonnet. The smaller of these, ‘ English Sonnets 
by Poets of the Past,’ edited by Samuel Wad- 
dington (London: George Bell & Sons), is in- 
tended as a companion volume to his ‘Sonnets 
by Living Writers,’ These collections indicate 





the progress of public taste. When we consider 
that the selections of the Rev. Alexander Dyce 
attempted to preserve many of the sonnets of 
John Bamphylde and Miss Anna Seward, we 
can pardon Mr. Waddington for some things 
present and absent in his book, and even for re- 
jecting Chapman as a ‘“‘ minor poet” (p. ix). He 
gives us, for the first time; two sonnets by 
tobert Burns, and there are other good addi- 
tions. But some of his omissions seem almost 
whimsical, as, for instance, where he preserves 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Nile’ and ‘Grasshopper,’ and 
omits his fine sonnet on receiving a lock of Mil- 
ton’s hair ; and while inserting seven sonnets by 
Drummond, leaves out his ‘Icarus.’ The notes, 
too, are rather scanty ; there are poems which 
have a literary history, for the criticisms they 
have called out. Thus, Lord Thurlow’s sonnet 
**To a Water-Bird” must always be associated 
with Charles Lamb’s fine enthusiasm over it, as 
described in De Quincey’s ‘ Literary Remains,’ 
and also in a letter from Lamb to Bernard Bar- 
ton. 

The modest volume just named finds itself 
quite eclipsed by the sumptuous quarto in which 
Mr. T. Hall Caine has for the first time set these 
gems in a setting which is worthy of them. His 
‘Sonnets of Three Centuries’ (London : Elliott 
Stock) wants nothing tbat cau delight the ex- 
ternal senses, and the editor has been liberal of 
notes and criticism, as well as almost too generous 
in his amplitude of selections. In his analysis of 
the structure of the sonnet, too, he is perhaps 
ultra-refined, and his strictness as to form can 
hardly sustain itself in a literature where, after 
all, the best examples, those of Shakspere, 
are in the less regular fashion. We note a few 
misprints, as where the best passage in Charles 
Tennyson Turner’s fine sonnet on the Ocean— 

“ Flung shoreward now, to be regathered soon 

With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
And semblance of return ” (p. 121)— 
is spoiled by the substitution of the words “ Hung 
shoreward.” The editor also gives the later and 
inferior form of another exquisite poem by the 
same author, ‘‘ The Traveller to his Wife’s Ring- 
let” (p. 124) ; and yet, if authors will spoil their 
works, it can hardly be expected that editors 
shall not follow them. He adds some very 
valuable sonnets to those usually found in the 
collections—one especially by Charles Whitehead 
—and sometimes shows a positive want of 
taste, as in inserting a disagreeable one on ‘‘ The 
Army Surgeon,” by Sydney Dobell (p. 180). 
Perhaps his chief offence in American eyes will 
lie in his well-meant effort to include sonnets 
written on this side of the Atlantic; for he 
knows so little of our literature that his selec- 
tions are almost always taken from inferior 
poets, or are samples of the cruder work of bet- 
ter poets, as in the case of Lowell. Of the pro- 
found religious sonnets of Jones Very, for in- 
stance, Mr. Caine has never heard; nor of 
‘* H. H.’s” ‘* Burnt Ships ” and “‘ Ariadne’s Fare- 
well” and ‘‘ Thought” ; nor of Gilder’s “I will 
be brave for thee”; nor of that unique sonnet 
by David Wasson, in the Shaksperian form, and 
having in it Shaksperian lines, and possessing 
as good a title to immortality as that of Blanco 
White’s one sonnet : 


“ As unto blooming roses summer dews, 

Or morning’s amber to the tree-top choirs, 
So to my bosom are the beams that use 

To rain on me from — that Love inspires ; 
Your love—vouchsafe it, royal-hearted Few, 

And I will set no common price thereon ; 
Oh! I will keep, as Heaven his holy blue, 

Or Night her uiamonds, that dear treasure won. 
But aught of inward faith must I eae 

Or miss one drop from Truth’s baptismal hand, 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, and 

‘ow 


gr 
Less worthy trust, to meet your heart’s demand ; 


Farewell! your wish I for your sake deny. 
Rebel to love in truth to love am I.” 


This sonnet we find preserved for us, with 
other good things, in a little volume by Messrs. 





Alcott and Sanborn, which, like a good deal of 
the Concord literature, is quite as notable for 
what it quotes as for its original contributions— 
‘Sonnets and Canzonets,’ by A. Bronson Alcott 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.). Mr. Alcott’s sonnets have 
an interest in view of his advanced years, and are 
certainly both clearer and simpler than his prose; 
they have sometimes great vigor and terseness 
of expression, and give some striking touches in 
the way of portraiture. But they have this pe- 
culiarity of arrangement, that on each alternate 
page there is some striking selection of prose or 
verse, often quite eclipsing the original contribu- 
tion which fronts it on the opposite side. We 
do not remember, for instance, to have before 
seen this fine bit of Orientalism : 

“One knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a 
Voice asked from within, Who is there? And 
he answered, ItisI. Then the Voice said, This 
house will not hold me and thee ; and the door 
was not opened. Then went the Lover into the 
desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. And 
after a year be returned and knocked again at 
the door. And again the Voice asked, Who is 
there? And he said, It is Thyself. And the 
ay was opened to him.—Persian Poet.” (P. 

oa 

The volume, as it stands, is another literary 
fruit of that curious partnership of widely dif- 
fering natures which has given to the world, for 
good or for evil, the ‘‘Concord Summer School 
of Philosophy,” and which aims, with perhaps 
too self-conscious and overt a purpose, to pro- 
long the intellectual fame of that celebrated 
town. As Mr. Alcott prefaces Mr. Sanborn’s 
‘Life of Thoreau’ witb a sonnet, so Mr. Sanborn 
prefixes a letter and an essay to Mr. Alcott’s 
book ; and in the latter case, at least, the addi- 
tion could not well be spared, and helps to jus- 
tify us in classing the work rather among poeti- 
cal collections than as a separate work. Passing 
lightly by the “‘ canzonet "—which is really the 
vaguest part both of the title and of the book, 
and makes it remind one a little of the country 
chorister who knew two tunes, one of which was 
Old Hundred, while the other was not — Mr. 
Sanborn gives some keen remarks and criticisms 
on sonnet-writing and a rather varied mixture 
of good and mediocre examples. Among the 
former should certainly be classed two of the 
best early poems by that most unequal and dis- 
appointing poet Ellery Channing—those, namely 
(for the editor does not give the author’s name), 
beginning, 

“ Thou art like that which is most sweet and one 
and oT, 

“ The day has past, I never may return” (p. 23). 
Of this last, by some curious inadvertence, the 
editor omits the last two lines, thus spoiling it as 
a ‘‘fourteener.” He gives, also (p. 31), that son- 
net by Wasson which we have already quoteé 

Another book lies before us, which resemb 3 
that just named in being a composite production 
and in being quite as valuable for its indirect is 
for its direct use. ‘The Rhymester,’ by the late 
Tom Hood, edited, with additions, by Arthur 
Penn (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), may or 
may not be a good rhyming dictionary, but the 
preliminary essay includes an uncommonly good 
anthology of poems, especially in the different 
French and Italian measures now so much in 
vogue. The original work was by Tom Hood, 
as he preferred to style himself—son of Thomas 
Hood. It was published some dozen years ago, 
and the American editor has taken it to pieces, 
inserted many good paragraphs and quotations, 
and added three new chapters to the original 
nine. These three treat of the Sonnet, of the 
Rondeau and the Ballade, and of other fixed 
forms of verse. They contain much curious 
knowledge and many quaint quotations, and we 
know no writer who has put so much agreeable 
information on this subject into so compact a 
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form. Many old-fashioned people will, no 
doubt, think that it is all a waste of time and 
space, and that all these medizvalisms are well 
enough summed up in Mr. Calverley’s parody : 
* The farmer's daughter hath soft brown hair 
Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 
And I met with a bailad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these.” 
TIBETAN TALES. 

Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-gyur 
by F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into Eng- 
lish from the German, with an Introduction, 
by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. [Triibner’s Orien- 
tal Series.) Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 


Two causes of widely different character have 
led to the collection and publication of a large 
mass of Oriental tales within the last few years: 
The theory of Benfey and his followers that the 
popular tales of Europe were consciously bor- 
rowed from Indian Buddhistic legends, invested 
these latter productions with an interest for a 
large class of readers who would never have 
cared for them in their specific religious charac- 
ter. On the other hand, it was soon discovered 
by the students of Buddhistic dogma and lite- 
rature that anything like a complete con- 
spectus of. Buddhism involved an examina- 
tion of its later development in the countries 
into which the ardor of its missionaries had 
carried it. It was just here that the two classes 
of investigators met. The peculiar value of the 
legend (letting this word cover every form of 
popular tales) in Buddhism is too well known to 
be dwelt on here; and it was soon found that an 
enormous number of these existed in China, 
Mongolia, and Tibet, sometimes as independent 
stories, often without any expressed Buddhistic 
moral or religious counection. It had previous- 
ly been supposed that the great mass of Indian 
tales had entered Europe from the south, through 
Hebrew, Latin, and Spanish translations from 
Arabic sources, which, in turn, represented In- 
dian originals through the intermediate stage 
of Persian. The publication of Jiilg’s *‘ Mongo- 
lische Marchen’ (Innsbruck, 1868) showed that 
there was also a northern channel through which 
Oriental elements flowed as far west as Russia, 
and were thence disseminated, though not as 
extensively, of course, as from the southern 
point of distribution in Spain. 

The above shows sufficiently the double interest 
attaching to Oriental tales and the expectations 
each new collection awakens. The title of the 
one before us is somewhat misleading. The 
Tibetan stories are, in reality, nothing but trans- 
lations of Indian originals, and contain even 
fewer local traits than the average European 
fairy tale. The stories themselves are much less 

teresting than one would have a mght to ex- 

act. In fact, the most attractive portion of the 
book is Mr. Ralston’s admirable introduction, 
=vlich contains materials for a history of Tibetan 
study, an account of the original text of the ac- 
companying stories, and their European paral- 
lels. The stories in the present collection are 
taken from that part of the sacred canon of the 
Tibetans commonly known as the Kanjur, 
and which, with a second part, the Tanjur, 
is simply a translation from Sanskrit docu- 
ments, the originals of which were dis- 
covered by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal about 
fifty years ago. Through the efforts of this 
scholar a copy of the sacred canon above men- 
tioned was obtained and presented to the East 
India Company. The entire work consists of 
some 325 folio volumes, each weighing from four 
to five pounds in the edition of Pekin, which 
sold for $3,000. Other copies were afterward 
procured by Russian officials and placed in the 
libraries of St. Petersburg. This huge code was 





studied by two remarkable men, the Calcutta 
copy by Alexander Csoma Korisi, the Russian 
ones by Anton von Schiefner. The former was 
an enthusiastic Hungarian scholar who, as we 
lately had occasion to state, imagined that he 
could find in Central or Eastern Asia the origi- 
nal home of the prehistoric ancestors of the 
Magyars. Vambéry says an old Hungarian, 
Count Teleky, gave him a curious account of the 
outset of Kordési’s travels. The Count was 
standing before the gate of his house in Tran- 
sylvania when he saw Korisi passing by, clad 
in a thin yellow nankin dress, with a stick in 
his hand and a small bundle.” ‘‘ Where are you 
going, M. Korési ?” asked the Count. ‘ Lam going 
to Asia in search of our relatives,” was the answer. 
Korési did not find his relatives, but he became 
a renowned Tibetan scholar, and his self-denying 
labors obtained high appreciation from his native 
country and from England, who welcomed and 
assisted him like une of her own sons. Ko6risi 
published an analysis of the Tibetan canon, but 
it was reserved for Schiefner, best known as the 
editor of the Finnic and Caucasian linguists, 
Alexander Castrén and Baron von Uslar, to 
make its contents more popularly known. From 
the Dulva, the first of the seven divisions of that 
work, he translated into German the legends and 
tales which Mr. Ralston has excellently turned 
into English. The German versions appeared 
in the publications of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, and the English 
translation was undertaken at the express wish 
of Professor Schiefner, who unfortunately died 
before the book appeared. It is seldom that any 
literary work is the result of so many circum- 
stances apparently fortuitous, but which really 
were produced by the intelligent effort of self- 
sacrificing students. 

The stories themselves, as we have already ob- 
served, contain no localcolor. Mr. Ralston very 
frankly confesses this in his introduction, where 
he says: 

‘*The tales contained in the sacred books of 
Tibet, it may be as well to remark at the outset, 
appear to have little that is specially Tibetan 
about them except their language. Stories pos- 
sessing characteristic features and suffused with 
local color may possibly live in the memories of 
the natives of that region of lofty and bleak 
table-lands, with which so few Europeans have 
had an opportunity of becoming familiar. But 
the legends and fables which the late Professor 
Schiefner bas translated from the Kah-gyur are 
merely Tibetan versions of Sanskrit writings. 
No mention is made in them of those peculiari- 
ties of Tibetan Buddhism which bave most 
struck the fancy of toreign observers.” 

The value of the stories for purposes of com- 
parison is not great. The longer legends re- 
semble European popular tales but little, though 
many of the animal fables and some of the short 
stories have their counterparts in the West. 
Here and there, however, as Mr. Ralston re- 
marks, evenin the long narratives of the le- 
gendary class, certain features may be recog- 
nized as being common to both Europe and Asia. 
For example, Grimm's tale of ** The Fisherman 
and his Wife ” is substantially found in the story 
of King Mandhatar: a vamant of ‘* Beauty and 
the Beast” is contained in the story of Kus’a, 
of the ‘ Treasure-house. of Rhampsinitos ” 
in “The Clever Thief”: of Grimm's “ Two 
Wanderers” in ‘‘The Two Brothers.” ‘‘ The 
Ungrateful Lion” is the sopian ‘‘ Wolf and 
the Crane”; ** The Wolf and the Sheep” is the 
well-known fable of ‘‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,” 
etc. Besides these more or less complete paral- 
lels, there are, as has been said, a large number 
of episodes or detached traits which resemble 
closely incidents in European tales. The resem- 
blances have been treated by Mr. Ralston, in his 
introduction, with his customary thoroughness, 
and he has been quick to see the value of the 





Russian parallels, which his exceptional know 
ledge of the popular tales of that country en 
ables him to cite so authoritatively. Some of 
the stories are anything but edifying, a fact that 
might be dwelt on were there any chance of 
the book becoming a popular work, or likely ¢ 
be put into the hands of young people. 

One of the shortest of the fables may be given 
here as a specimen of this class of stories. Its 
moral is out of all proportion to itslength. It is 
entitled ‘‘The Jackal in the Elephant’s Foot 
prints,” and runs as follows: 

‘An elephant came long ago tu the Himalayas 
to drink water. In its track followed a jackal 
which saw the elephant’s — ye and began 
to measure its own stride with them. * These 
footprints are mine,’ it said to itself Then 
springing forward it set its foot in one of the 
footprints, and tripped over a broken piece of 
wood. A deity uttered this verse: In a word, O 
fool, thy footprints and those of the elephant are 
not alike. Give up this useless attempt. Tliou 
wilt only derive weariness therefrom.” 

May this simple apologue not be commended 
to the modern fabulist, among others! 


The Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. By J. Theo 
dore Bent, B.A. Illustrated. Harper's Frank 
lin Square Library. 

A GREAT part of Garibaldi’s early life was one 

of adventure in uncivilized countries, of which 

no very accurate record exists, and as soon'as 
he became a public character his friends and 
enemies vied with each other in inventing fic 
tions about him. When he was in the prime of 
life, Alexandre Dumas composed a memoir of 
him, based on an account written by Garibaliti 
himself, and this was, as Mr. Bent says, giveg 
to the public “under unusually favorable cir 
cumstances "—** firstly, the account was written 
by himself, and, from the very nature of an 
autobiography, must have been essentially one- 
sided ; secondly, there was nobody, or next to 
nobody, on this side of the Atlantic to tell us 
that other side which undoubtedly there must 
have been; and, thirdly, the facts themselves 
were painted in the gayest of colors by an able 
romancist.” On the other hand, while his ad 
mirers built up fairy-tales about him, his ene 
mies, whenever they could get a hearing, cireu- 
lated the most malicious libels to his discredit 

Mr. Bent mentions an amusing instance of this 

in the stories which were the product of a single 

winter spent by Garibaldi in the house of au 
ardent admirer at Alassio. 

“In the town of Genoa, not so many miles 
distant, every one confidently affirmed that the 
General had left this house without so much as 
a present to his host; that he bad not paid a 
single bill ; and that his wife and children had 
destroyed evervthing in the house. ‘Poor 
fellow !’ his friends would say, apoiogetically, 
‘he is almost in his grave; he is not to blame for 
this.’ But on visiting Alassio to confront the 
story, so to speak, face to face, a very different 
account was given. Garibaldi had presented the 
owner of the house with a diamond ring, which 
amply compensated hin for the loan; he had 
rewarded his physician and his chemist, leaving 
not a bill unpaid, and, furthermore, had’ distri- 
buted a large sum of money among the poor, 
and the inhabitants of Alassio had accompanied 
him to his boat, on his departure, with great 
demonstrations of affection. 

In fact, ‘hardly an event” occurs in the 
whole of Garibaldi’s career—a career in whicts 
one event succeeds another with startling rapid- 
ity—‘‘ which is not keenly contested by friend or 
foe. Eye-witnesses of the same scene will give 
diametrically opposite accounts, according to 
the party-feeling which influences them.” 

Under these circumstances, the biographer of 
Garibaldi would have a difficult task before him 
if minute accuracy were necessary to a compre- 
hension of his career. But it is not. His life 
is easy enough to understand, for it was the 
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life of a man in whom the intellectual was 
entirely subordinated to feeling. Mr. Bent 


gives, in an introduction, a very good analysis 

f his character. It was the influence exercised 

over him by Mazzini, and the longing for a free 
and united Italy, which made the foundation of 
his character. What he did in furtherance of 
the idea of Italian unity was very much a mat- 
‘er of accident, and consequently he failed in 
what he wanted to accomplish more often than 
he succeeded. It was the same with all the con- 
spirators and revolutionists of his generation in 
Italy. They effected “risings™ in one Italian 
state after another, without any previous calcu- 
lation of the possibility of meeting and over- 
‘oming the forces sure to be sent against them. 
They were not political men, and Garibaldi was 
not a military man in any proper sense. He 
succeeded in the Sicilian campaign simply be- 
cause the Government was too week and corrupt 
to endure any longer or to get any moral or 
physical help from any quarter. All the subse- 
quent disasters of his career showed that he 
never knew when to act and when to hold back, 
and he finally had to be thrown into prison by 
the Government which he was endeavoring to 
extend and strengthen, in order to prevent his 
ruining the cause for which he had taken up 
arms, 

Of settled beliefs or opinions, outside the great 
creed of Italian unity and freedom, Garibaldi 
had no more than a medieval crusader. His 
voluminous writings reveal his intellectual pov- 
erty at every page. He had almost a passion 
for inaccuracy, and preferred to give an ac- 
count of his Sicilian campaign in a form which 
makes it impossible to say what part of it is his- 
tory and what is fiction. His detestation of the 
priests found vent in stories which are evidently 
mere peasant-gossip reduced to writing. His 
political opinions were very variable—sometimes 
moderate, sometimes Utopian, sometimes com- 
munistic. 

But for the work he had to do, that of arous- 
ing and sustaining popular enthusiasm, and con- 
vincing the world that the time for Italian free- 
dom had come, this mental weakness did not 
disqualify him in the least. Had he been a more 
thoughtful man, had he been careful of conse- 
quences, he would have done nothing at all ; for 
almost everything that he attempted, even that 
in which he succeeded, would have seemed to a 
man of calm temperament an impossibility. It 
was his reckless daring and devotion which en- 
deared him to the hearts of his followers, and 
made foreign nations feel that a country which 
could produce such qualities could not remain 
enslaved. 

It would be idle to attempt to criticise in de- 
tail Mr. Bent’s narrative. He seldom gives his 
authorities for his statements, and this, perhaps, 
is prudent in writing the life of a man between 
whose legend and whose actual life it is impossi- 
ble at times to discriminate ; it improves the 
flow of the narrative at allevents. The facts con- 
nected with his life in this country have always 
been supposed to be wrapped in a good deal of 
mystery ; but in Mr. Bent’s hands we find it all 
made plain sailing. Garibaldi, itseems, was ‘‘ not 
over-popular” in New York, because, *‘unlike 
Kossuth, he did not seek ovations,” so he went to 
“‘a back street on Staten Island,” where he 
made tallow-candles for eighteen months. This 
was at the same time when “ Ledru Rollin was 
a store-porter there, Louis Blanc a dancing- 
master, Felix Pyat a scene-shifter, Lamartine a 
mendicant, while a member of the German Par- 
liament was a barber, and another patriotic 
Frenchman was vending cabbages in the streets 
of New York,” who, we make bold to guess, 
was no other than the subsequent Emperor of 
the French, Napoleon III. 
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The Military Telegraph during the Civil War in 
the United Stutes. With an Exposition of An- 
cient and Modern Means of Communication, 
and of the Federal and Confederate Cipher 
Systems ; also, a Running Account of the War 
between the States. By William R. Plum, 
LL.B., of the Chicago Bar. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 1882. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 767. TL- 
lustrated. 

THts is a curious medley of trivial persona] anec- 

dotes about telegraph operators, glimpses of 

hazardous war service, an interesting chapter on 
military cryptographs, a little valuable history, 
and, as expressed in the title, a running account 
of the war. The author, himself an ex-opera- 
tor, believed that the services during the Rebel- 
lion of the Telegraph Corps, which was not a 
corps, were not properly appreciated by the 
nation, and he has made a vigorous attempt to 
commemorate them, introducing by name every 
operator of whom he could learn anything, and 
an immense flood of details. When war com- 
pelled the military control of existing telegraphs 
and the erection of others, a few officials of tele- 
graph companies, Mr. Anson Stager being the 
chief, were put in charge and were commissioned 
as quartermasters in order to bring them into 
military relations with the Government and the 
troops. Colonel Stager, then and since well 
known for his executive ability, and his assiet- 
ants discharged these functions with conspicu- 
ous zeal and ability, and practically organized a 
new military arm. The mechanical work was 
done by hired commercial operators, with occa- 
sional details of soldiers; and these civilians, 
while generally persistent and often distinguished 
in the discharge of perilous and onerous duties, 
possessed and exercised the right of throwing 
up their places, except when an attempted strike 
was summarily suppressed. The Signal Corps, 
a part of the regular Army organization, was an 
entirely distinct body: and as far as it attempted 
to do electric telegraphing, it seems to have been 
held by these operators in jealous contempt. 
This work is one continued panegyric upon 
the telegraph in war, where its powerful assist- 
ance in military concentration and control is 
beyond dispute. But the wire is not an un- 
mixed good and news that should not be disse- 
minated sometimes flies as rapidly and as widely 
as messages properly sent. And if meddlesome 
orders from Washington might thus be avoid- 
ed, few generals would object to an occasional 
destruction of the lines in their rear. But Mr. 

Plum’s volumes, although overburdened with 

words and words, have the charm that always 

belongs to personal experience and enthusiasm 
discussing any phase of the war for the Union. 

No one will go to them to learn history, 

but, notwithstanding the worthlessness to the 

general reader of much that they contain, they 
throw valuable side lights upon the great war. 


Selections from the Latin Poets Catullus, Lu- 
cretius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and 
Lucan, Edited by E. P. Crowell, Moore Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Amherst College. Boston : 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882. 12mo, pp. 300, 

A SELECTION, for class-work, from the lesser, or 

rather the less-known, Latin poets has been long 

desired, and Mr. Crowell has, on the whole, satis- 
fied the want very well. We do not miss any 
poem in the three smaller poets that would be 
regarded as indispensable ; and as for Lucre- 
tius, Ovid, and Lucan, their works are so volu- 
minous that there is room for a great variety of 
opinion in selecting. We should have desired 
from Lucretius some passage—perhaps from the 
second book—which would be a more complete 
specimen of his philosophical style and thought. 
The passages bere given present him at his best 





| @s a poet, but college students would wish also 


to know him as a thinker, and to have a taste of 
his reasoning. The principal criticism which we 
should make upon the selections is in including 
Ovid at all. He is already tolerably well known 
and extensively read, and there are several fairly 
good editions of selections from his works. All 
the other authors here included are new to the 
ordinary college curriculum. Ovid does not 
seem to belong with them, and the space occu- 
pied by him could very well be devoted to giving 
more copious extracts from Lucretius, or to se- 
lections from Martial, a writer of genuine poeti- 
cal merit and very attractive. The introduc- 
tions and notes are good, but the editor seems to 
be very unwilling to express his own opinion. 
We have excellent criticisms from Mommsen, 
Cruttwell, Sellar, etc., and on controverted 
pointe we are told what these scholars, as well 
as Ellis, Munro, Paley, etc., think ; but we are 
very seldom informed of Mr. Crowell’s views. 





The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. Trans- 
lated into English. By Alfred W. Pollard, 
B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. Pp. 
274. 

Mr. POLLARD’s translation of Sallust is well 
executed : it is accurate and sufficiently elegant, 
but he appears to have aimed rather at accuracy 
than at elegance. The introduction and notes, 
chiefly historical, add a good deal to the value 
of the book, because they are not mere hand-to- 
mouth commentary, but rest upon an independent 
and intelligent comparison and study of all the 
sources of «vidence. His conjecture as to the 
puzzling conspiracy of Catiline, in B.c. 66, is 
worthy of consideration. As is well known, 
Suetonius’s account of this conspiracy is irre- 
concilable with that of Sallust and Cicero. 
These, of course, being contemporaries, are of 
higher authority ; but Suetonius is a well-in- 
formed writer, whose evidence ought not to be 
rejected hastily. Mr. Pollard’s theory is (p. 
xxiv.): ‘‘that there were two separate plots 
formed at this time, in both of which Caesar and 
Autronius [both here and afterward this is care- 
lessly spelt Antonius] were engaged. In the one 
{that described by Suetonius! they united with 
the head of the equestrian order, Marcus Cras- 
sus, and planned a legitimate coup d'état ; in the 
other, they joined their fellow-democrats, Cati- 
line and Gnzus Piso (whom we shall probably not 
wrong by crediting, even in B.C. 66, with some 
connection with the anarchists), and, if we may 
believe Sallust. contemplated, besides the estab- 
lishment of a military power to counterbalance 
that of Pompey, a more widespread and indis- 
criminate massacre of the nobility than Crassus 
would have thought needful.” Mr. Pollard’s 
estimate of Sallust as an historian is sound. Re- 
garding him as a political historian—‘‘a con- 
sistent democrat and supporter of Cesar”— 
‘‘ there is little to do but praise ; there are, how- 
ever, other aspects of his work in which it appears 
less satisfactory.” His defects as a military his- 
torian are pronounced very great ; and ‘‘ by the 
way in which he draws on his imagination, be 
exhibite himself as the first of historical novel- 
ists.” To sum up, ‘‘he may not be the equal 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus, but by 
his combination of excellences of style and of 
matter he is at least worthy to be ranked in the 
same class with them.” 

Romney and Lawrence. [Illustrated Biogra- 
phies of the Great Artists.) By Lord Ronald 
Gower, F 8.A. Scribner & Welford. 1882. 


Tuis little book gives a somewhat entertaining 
account of fashionable artist-life in England a 
century or more ago, but beyond this it pos- 
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sesses no great interest. Romney and Lawrence 
were artists of respectable second-rate capaci- 
ties and attainments, whose biographies may 
justly find place in a compend like Cunningham’s 
‘ Lives of British Artists’; but in aseriesof books 
treating of great artists, men like these have no 
proper righttoappear. The names in the annals 
of British art which may be classed in the cate- 
gory of great artists are very few, and Romney 
and Lawrence, interesting and instructive 
though they be, are certainly not among them. 





A Sequel to the First Six Books of the Elements 
of Euclid. Containing an Easy Introduction 
to Modern Geometry, with numerous Exam- 
ples. By John Casey, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 
{Dublin University Press Series.}] London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1882. 12mo, pp. 
xvi.-159, 

ABOUT one-third of this little work consists of 

such “additional propositions” in geometry as 

have already been embodied in the text of seve- 
ral treatises in use in the United States—e. g., in 
those of Professor Chauvenet and Professor 

Olney. The remaining two-thirds is devoted to 

the Theories of the Radical Axes and Centres of 

Similitude of Circles, Harmonic and Anhar- 

monic Section, Inversion, Reciprocal Polars, 

and other subjects which are often included 
under tbe collective name of ‘‘modern geome- 
try.” Many of these subjects are also treated 
by Professor Chauvenet in ‘‘ Appendix II.” to 
his Geometry, and by Professor Olney in “ Part 

3, chap. ii.” of his treatise. They are, however, 

much more briefly handled by these writers. 

Professor Casey’s work is as admirably done as 

it can be by one who adberes as strictly as pos- 

sible to the traditional methods ot Euclid. Those 
parts of the American treatises mentioned above 
are, we believe, almost universally omitted in 
the courses of study in our high-schools and col- 
leges. Hence there is small expectation that the 
much more extended work of Professor Casey 

should come into use as a text-book. But, as a 

clear and convenient compend of the most use- 

ful and important propositions of modern geo- 
metry, and as an introduction to the works of 

Cnasles, Salmon, Steiner, Witzschel, and other 

elaborate treatises, it cannot be too highly 

recommended to all teachers and cultivators of 
mathematics. 


Die Jahre der Reaktion. Historische Skizze von 
Dr. A. Bernstein. Berlin. 
THis is a continuation, by the famous Ber- 
lin journalist and miscellaneous author, of his 
sketches of the revolutionary and post-revolu- 
tionary history of Prussia—‘Die Mirz-Tage, 
‘Aus dem Jahre 1848,’ ‘1849,’ and ‘Bis nach 
Olmiitz.’ It begins with “‘the day of Olmiitz,” 
November 29, 1850, when King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., through his minister Manteuffel, sur- 
rendered the recently accepted leadership in 
German affairs to Austria, and, sick of commo- 
tions and abortive political schemes, initiated a 
reign of reaction based on sentimental principles 
of guidance by divine right; and it ends with the 
formal assumption of the regency by that mo- 
narch’s brother, the future King and Emperor 
William, in October, 1858, when the so-called 
‘“new era” in Prussian history opened. These 
eight years form one of the saddest periods in 
the annals of the Hohenzollern dynasty—a period 
of unnecessary national self-humiliation, of royal 
and feudal arrogance, senseless repression, wa- 
vering and bypocrisy in governing circles, and 
almost general disaffection. The King, dream- 


ing, vacillating between the Constitution and the 
higher law of his royal conscience, haunted by 
fears of revolutionary machinations, and sur- 
rounded by an intriguing camarilla, followed 





the bigoted lead of the men of the Cross-Gazette, 
Stahl and Gerlach, until his distracted romantic 
mind gave way and the system collapsed. 

The leading Democratic opposition journals 
of the period were the Urwihler-Zeitung and 
Volks-Zeitung, successively edited by our author, 
who now makes an excellent use of his rich store 
of political information and personal recollec- 
tions, gathered during years of eager party 
strife, but sifted with a fairness and moderation 
unusual in retrospective narrations. It is true, 
Dr. Bernstein is still a combatant in behalf of 
democratic self-government, and his popular 
sketches are written for the political edification 
of the masses, and chiefly as warnings against 
possible relapses in constitutional life; but, while 
he has little more than contempt for the reac- 
tionary theories and practices of his opponents, 
and still likes to speak in the aggressive tone 
which cost the Urwihler-Zeitung its existence, 
and doomed so many numbers of the Volks- 
Zeitung to confiscation, and himself once to a 
protracted imprisonment, he is free from all 
harshness as to persons, and his political portraits 
are drawn with the cool impartiality of an histo- 
rian. Frederick William IV. is shown up in all 
his unamiable weakness and morbid sentimental- 
ity; bis happier successor is treated with favor, 
but without the least adulation; and Bismarck, 
then a figure of little note, appears only inci- 
dentally, like a shadow in the background. A 
pleasant historical optimism pervades the book, 
as it does all the author’s writings. In point of 
diction, it belongs, perhaps, to the least brilliant 
of them. It is not free from diffuseness and 
repetition, and even a few slips as to facts occur, 
as when (in the first chapter) Victor Emanuel is 
introduced as King in 1848, and the reaction of 
that year in Naples (which began in May) is 
represented as a consequence of the insurrection 
of June in Paris. As affording a clear insight 
into the inner political life of the exceptionally 
curious, though far from attractive, period which 


preceded the accession of the most powerful 


ruler of Prussia, the work is, on the whole, very 
interesting, 


Light; A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly 
with the Lantern. By Lewis Wright. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


THIS work comprises two subjects so distinct 
that we see no sound reason why they should be 
put together. It is, in the first place, a manual 
of experiments with the lantern, showing how a 
great number of optical phenomena may be ex- 
hibited by the aid of that instrument, This part 
of the work has every appearance of embody- 
ing the results of wide experience and of being 
well adapted to the use of professors and lec- 
turers who desire to exbibit experiments to the 
public or to their classes. But there is incdrpo- 
rated with this practical manual a general trea- 
tise on light, which has no necessary connection 
with the subject of lantern experiments. The 
apparent motive for this extension is a desire to 
furnish the popular lecturer with everything he 
must know in order to please the public. 

Our conjecture that this is the object is 
strengthened by the concluding chapter on the 
Unseen Ether, the Physical Trinity, and other 
subjects of a theological and byperphysical cha- 
racter, which an intelligent country audience is 
always well pleased to havea lecture conclude 
with. If the object of the work was to give the 
reader any real understanding of the subject, it 
is a total failure. The author appears to know 
nothing about it, except what he has picked up 
from current text-books which he does not fully 
understand, and what he has found in the pages 
of Nuture. There is, besides, such confusion and 
lack of clearness in his explanations that the 
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difficulty of the subject is greatly increased. 
Partly in justice to him, it may be said that the 
modern theory of light is reduced to a mathe 
matical system so complex in its geometric de 
tails that it is impossible to present it except by 
the aid of algebraic formule. As the author 
avoids the use of this means of exposition, we 
must allow for the imperfect method of expla 
nation he is compelled to adopt when we closely 
examine the details of his treatise. 

It is often difficult to see whether the want of 
clearness is owing to this inherent difficulty of 
his language or to his own want of understand 
ing; but the latter cause is clearly traceable in a 
great number of cases, He still thinks there are 
exactly seven spectral colors. He attempts to 
illustrate refraction by the lowering of the note 
emitted by a glass when water is poured into it, 
thus showing a confusion of ideas on the subject 
of vibrations which it is hard to explain. He 
shows nearly equal confusion in attempting to 
explain the color of mixed pigments by the ab 
sorption of light in passing through colored 
liquids, He thinks there is an inherent and inva 
riable uniformity in the diffraction spectrum, so 
that the experimenter who follows him might 
well be puzzled at finding differences among spec 
tra of different orders. Here he simply misun- 
derstands what the text-books have told him, 
His lack of knowledge culminates on page 193, 
where he attempts to explain the phenomena of 
diffraction produced by 
through a grating. The main conclusion to be 
drawn from his reasoning would be that there 
isa certain direction in which hght cannot pass 
through a sht, however wide the slit may be—a 
reductio ad absurdum of his own reasoning 
which it is curious that he should not see. In 
this connection he quotes an experment of 
Schwerd, but it happens that Schwerd is one of 
the few names which we are unable to find in 
any list of physicists. In speaking of the veioci 
ty of light he quotes the almost absurd result re 
cently obtained by a couple of English experi- 
menters with inadequate apparatus, but knows 
nothing of the work of Michelson, published three 
years ago, by which the value of this constant 
was determined with greater accuracy than every 
before. 

Along with this lack of understanding there is 
a lack of logical form which here and there 
would strike even the unscientific reader, In sec- 
tion 46 the author begins to explain the correc- 
tion of color in the achromatic objective, but stops 
abruptly in the middle of the subject, to pursue 
it a little further in section 53, In section 65 he 
says that ‘‘total reflection can be explained by 
mathematical analysis, and is so explained by 
Airy, while it is impossible to explain it by any 
other theory that has ever yet been framed.” The 
idea of mathematical analysis being a theory, 
and a theory of light at that, would, we should 
think, strike evea an unintelligent audience very 
oddly. 


the passage of light 
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Hughes, T. Memoir of Daniel Macmillan 
& Co, 81 50 

Koolman, J. 


Asa K, Butts. 
Jobn 


Macmillan 


Worterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
Pire-Weien—Piit-Water. Norden: 


ten D. 
apr ache. Part 16, 
Herm. Br: ams. 

Lod fH. C. Ballads and Lyrics. 
Houghton, MiMin & Co. 33 


New ed. Boston: 


Hott & Co. 


HAVE READY: 


FANNY KEMBLE'S 
Records of Later Life. 


12mo (uniform with ‘ Records of a Girlhood’), 


$2 5O, 


Henry 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


GOODHOLME’S 


Domestic Cyclopedia. 


8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


** Many single articles are worth the price of 


the work, and there are few households in which 


the compilation, as a whole, would not have a 
daily usefulness.” —Tart NATION. 


Kinley Follow 


A New England Story. 16mo (Leisure-Hour 
Series), $1. 


Old and Rare 


Books at 
Auction. 


Messrs. Bangs & Co., 
739 Broadway, New York, 


Will Sell at Auction, SEPTEMBER 26 and 27 
At 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 P.m., 


A very attractive List of Curious and Antique Books 
(collected and arranged expressly for this sale by 
Soule & Bugbee, Law Booksellers, of Bcston), com- 
prising 


TRIALS, Singly and in Sets. 609 Tities, 731 Volumes. 

SESSION LAWS AND STATUTES. 145 Titles, 757 Vols. 

LAW JOURNALS, in Sets. 19 Titles, 229 Volumes. 

OLD ENGLISH LAW-BOOKS. 377 Titles, 459 Volumes. 

ANCIENT WORKS ON CIVIL LAW, ETC. 500 Titles, 
725 Volumes. 


These books, although they come mainly under the 
head of Law, are so old as to be, perhaps, more valuable 
as history. They include many beautiful specimens of 
early English, French, Dutch, German, etc., typography 
(both piain and rubricated); a variety of antique bind- 
ings, mostly in vellum; a great number of symbolical 
title-pages, portraits, head and tail-pieces, initial let- 
ters, etc., by the old engravers ; interesting autographs, 
book-plates, and manuscript notes of former owners; 
and a full representation of celebrated works on com- 
mon, civil, canon, feudal, and international law, from 
A.D. 1470 down to the present century. 


No sale has ever offered more attractions in these 
directions to librarians, antiquarians, book-collectors, 
and booksellers 


Catalogues may be obtained from 


BANGS & CO., 739 Broadway, New York, 
or from 


SOULE & BUGBEE, 37 Court St., Boston. 
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McPherson, E. A Hand-hook of Politic s for 188. From 
July 1, 1880, to July 31, 1882. VYashington: J. Chap- 
man. 

Myers, P. V Outlines of Ancient History. Harper & 
Bros, 


Norris, W. E. Heaps of Money. 


Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 


Two-column edition. 15 cents 


Novissimum Organon: The Certainties, Guesses, and 
Observations of John Thinkingmachine. St. Louis : 
Authorship Publishing Co. 

Reade, C. Singleheart ani Doubleface, ete. Franklin 
Square Library. .5 cents. 

Reacliff, Rebecca FF. Freekles. John W. Lovell Co. 


20 ce nts. 


‘Dien Claske & ra 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
1, LONGLEY’S AMERICAN PHONO- 


graphic Dictionary, exhibiting the Correct and Ac- 
ual Short-hand Forms for all the useful words in 
the Engiish larguage. about 50,000 in number, and 
in addition many Foreign Terms ; also, for 2,000 Geo- 
graphical Names, and as many Family, Se and 
noted Fictitious Names. 12mo0, pp. 16 x 368, e1 «$2 50, 


2. LONGLEY’S EVERY REPORTER'S 
Own Short-hand Dictionary. The same as the above, 
but printed on writing payer, leaving out the Short- 
hand Forms and giving blank ‘ines opposite each 
word for the purpose of enabling writers of any 
syste of Short-haad to put upon record for con- 
venient reference the peculiar word-form they em- 
ploy. 12mo, pp. 4 x 368, cloth, $2 50. 


LONGLEY’S ECLECTIC MANUAL 
of Phonography. A Complete Guide to the Acquist- 
tion of Pittman’s Phonetic Short-hand, with or with- 
out a master. A new and carefully revised edition. 
12mo. pp. 144, in stiff paper binding, 65 cents; cic th, 
75 cents. 

Mr. Longtey’s rame has been promine | connected 
with Phonographic writing, reporting and publishing 
for the last thirty-five years. His system is that of 
ISAAC PITTMAN OF ENG Lato, with all his latest improve- 
ments, and those suggested and developed by the best 
Americau writers on Phonography, and the author's 
own experience in the constant practice of his profes- 
sion for many years. 


HOUGH'S ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 
Designed to afford tuformation concerning Planting 
and Care of Forest Trees for Ornament or Profit; 
and giving Suggestions upun the Creation and Care 
of Woodiands, with the view of securing the Great 
est Benefit for the Longest Time. Particularly adapt 
ed to the Wants and Conditions of the Untied States. 
By Franklin B. Hough, Ph D., Chief of Forestrs Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. With numerous illustratious, 12mo, cloth, $2, 


HOVE Y’SAMERICAN CAVERNS. Cele- 
brated American Caverns, especially Mammoth, Wy- 
andot, and Luray ; Historical, Scientific, and De 
scriptive; with Notices of Cuves and Grottoes in 
other Lands. By Horace C. Hovey. Map and plates. 
8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. "The Life and 
Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the 
Revolutionary War, President of the Continental 
Congress, and Governorof the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. Witb his i dence and other Papers, 
arranged and an:.otated. By Hon. Wm, Henry Smith, 
of Chicago. 2 vols., 8vo, with two portraits and a 
map, $6, 

HENSHALL’S BOOK OF THE BLACK 
Bass. Comprising its complete Scientific and Life 
History, together with a Practical Treatise on Ang- 
ling and Fly Fishing, with a full account of Tools, 
Inplements, and Tackle. By Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $3. 


MORGAN’S THE SHAKESPERIAN 
Myth; or, William Shakespeare and Circumstantial 
Evidence. by Appleton Morgan, A.M.. LL.B, Author 
of ‘Law of Literature,’ ‘ Notes to Best's Principles 
of Evidence,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, #2. 

BUTTERFIELD S THE DISCOVERY 
of the Northwest in 1634 by John Nicolet, witha 


sketch of his life. By C. W. Butterfield, Author of 
‘Crawford's Campaign,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“ 





Any of the above sent by mail prepaid on receipt of 
the price, by 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Walter Savage Landor. 


“This noble master of English. . . His best is so 

superlatively fine that no one with aspark of literary 
feeling can regard it without a gleam of delight, 
There are some of his prod: Lif of the Iracr 
NARY CONVERSATIONS—Which r+ nk common consent 
with the most b prectons things of thelr kind in English 
literature.” Y. Tribune. 


JUST READY, 
The Lmaginary Conversations. 


The master-piece of its author, a new edition, In five 
handsome duodecimo volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
Oxford style. Price $5 00, 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS. » Boston. 


HE OPEN-BOOK REST.—Holds open, 

adjusts. revolves, and inclines to suit eight large 
volumes. Eminently endorsed by ministers, santas, 
lawyers, etc. Send stamp tor fine photos, price-list, 
ete.” C. K. Swarrz & DATEL, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the 





Report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for 
1379. Part 7. Washington : Smithsonian Institute. 
tobinson, P. Under the Sun. With a Preface by Edwin 
Arnold. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1 590, 

Robinson, W. C. Elementary Law. Little, 
a & Co. 

solfe, W. J. Shakespeare’s History of Troilus and Cres 
sida. “Waiper & Bros, 

Seott-Browne’s Text-Book of Phonography. Part1. D. 
LL. Scott-Browne. 

Sumner, Prof. W. G. Apérew Jackson. 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $1 25 

Wright, L. Light: a Course of Experimental Optics. 
Macmillan & Co.” 82. 


Boston : 


Boston : Hough 











NOW COMPLETE. 
New Edition, with Supplement. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
Gazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, 
or Geographical Dictionary of the World. 





CONTAINING NOTICES OF 
OVER 125,000 PLACES, 


With Recent and Authentic Information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, ete., 


IN EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 
THOROUGHLY RECONSTRUCTED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 
To which is appended a Series of 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES, 
EMBRACING 
A Table of the Area and Aggregate Population, and 
Population per Square Mile, of the Principal Natural 

and Political Divisions of the World. 

A Comparative Table of the Population of the Principal 
Cities of the World at different Dates, according to 
Official Census Returns. 

A Table of the Aggregate Population of the United 
States, according to the Census Returns of the seve- 
ral Decades from 1790 to 1880, 

A Table showing the Area and Population of the States 
and Territories of the United States, with the Popu- 
lation per Square Mile, according to the Census Re- 
turns of the several Decades from 1830 to 1880 in- 
clusive. 


A Comparative Table of the Population of the Counties 
of the several States, according to the Census Re 
turns of 1870 and 1880. 

AND 

A Comparative Table of the Population of the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages of the United States, according 
to the Census Returns of 1870 and 1880, 





One imperial octavo volume, 
library sheep, $12. 


2,680 pages, 





t#"To parties having the Edition of 1880, and desiring 
the Supplement separate, it will be furnished, bound in 
sheep, rice 8 $2 50. 

The Wiestenent contains over 2(0 pages. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers,’or —_ be sent, transpor- 
tation paid, on receipt of the price b y 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
ve end 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 





Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the lead Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s, British Authors, Teubner's 


Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





~ CATALOGUE 
of Rare, Curious, Scientific, Out - of - the - Way, etc., 
BOOK S—American & Foreign— 
Sent on application, by 
_LEON whheaden BRO. ., 78 E. Washington Square, New York. 


The Portable Bookcase 


at PATENTED) 

In Ebony, Cherry, Black Walnut, or Ash. Solid and 

Permanent. No room where Books are used complete 

without it. 
For descriptive circular and price- tot a address the sole 

makers, Lockwoop, Brooks & Co., 381 Washington St. 





n. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
Uf ANCIENT and MODERN WORKS of ART, embracing 


reproductions of famous 0 paintings, scwpture, 
architecture, etc. cabinet oi $150 pes dos. send 
6-cent stamp for catal — yt emen' Of 8,700 5 sub- 
jects. Sou .E PH RArH . (successors to John 


*, Soule), Publishers, 338 Washington 8t., Bocten, Muse. 








at 


Sept. 14, 1882] 
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TMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLE FO 





& CO. 


By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, PROF. TYNDALL, HERBERT SPENCER, GEO. BANCROFT, 
W. E. H. LECKY, DR. ROBERTSON SMITH, PROF. HUXLEY, 
DR. HODGSON, AND OTHERS. 


ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS:\| THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, 


A Record of Observations on the Habits of 
the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., etc., author of 
‘Origin of Civilization, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,’ etc., etc. With colored 
plates. ‘International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth, price $2. 

“This volume contains the record of various experi- 
ments made with ants, bees, and wasps during the last 
ten years, with a view to test their mental condition 
and powers of sense. There are few departments of 
natural history more fascinating tuan that which deals 
with the habits and instincts of the social! insects; and 
Sir John Lubbock’s marvellously patient and minute 
experiments have placed him at the very head of all ob- 
servers in this delightful field.”"—Fali Mail Gazette. 


ESSAYS onthe FLOATING MAT- 
ter of the Air, in Relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

“ The part of this work which most excites the admi- 
ration of the true man of science, and which will go 
furthest to increase the permanent reputation of its 
writer, is the record of the long series of observations 
contained in the memoir on the vitality of putrefactive 
organisms, first presented to the Royal Society, and 
now republished, It would, indeed, be difficult to quote 
a better mele of the method and the spirit with 
which a difficult investigation should be pursued, and 
of the qualities by which success is ultimately at- 
tained.”’—London Spectator. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS : 
Being Part 5 of the ‘ Principles of Socio- 
logy.’ (The concluding portion of Vol. II.) 
By Herbert Spencer. 1 vel. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1 50. 

“ He (Mr. Spencer) traces the lowest known forms of 
political association, or rather the lowest known forms 
of human communities not yet deserving to be called 
political; and shows how, under the pressure of very 
varied circumstances, men mount from the lowly estate 
of chiefless Esquimaux and almost chiefless Austra 


lians, to despotisms, republics. and complex constitu- 
tions like our own.”’—London Athenwum. 


HISTORY OF THE FORMA- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. By George Bancroft. Uni- 
form with, and a continuation of, the au- 
thor’s ‘History of the United States.’ 2 
vols, 8vo, price $2 50 per vol. 

“ The work evinces all the patient and persevering in- 
dustry in the investigation of historical facts, all the 
philosophical acumen in tracing and discriminating 
vheir value and bearings, all the faculty for energetic 
and Incisive statement, that were conspicuous in the 
best of Mr. Bancroft’s historical productions, together 
with unabated narrative and descriptive powers. But 
it is gentler and more urbane in its judgments of men 
and motives, more chastened in its estimates of con- 
flicting political principles, less redundant in its style, 
and it is pervaded by a secateness and elevation of 
thought and a ripeness and mellowness of tone which 
invest it with an air of dignity that has been rarely 
equalied by any historian.”—Hurper’s Mayazine. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. H. 
Lecky. Vols. III. and IV. Large 12mo 
(uniform with Vols. I. and II., of which new 
editions are now ready), price $2 25 per vol. 

“Mr. Lecky never touches a subject without present- 
ing to the eye some hitherto unobserved angle and 
facet; and we find in this * History of the Eighteenta 

Century ’the old unwearied industry, especiaily in the 

by-paths of litezature, his delicate suutilty of observa- 

tion, and the same fine ear for the undertones of life, 
which are apt to be drowned in the noisy hum of bat- 
tles, sieges, and dynastic changes. . . He has writ- 
ten the best history of the century, has corrected many 
of the errors of his predecessors, and his manner of 


treatment is large, philosophical, and impartial.”—Lon 
don Spectator. 


} 
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and their Place in History, to the Close of 
the Eighth Century B.c. By W. Robertson 
Smith, M.A., LL.D., author of ‘The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church. 
cloth, price $1 75. 


“It is not easy, in a short notice, to go into the justifi 
cation of Dr. Smith’s opinions, but the result of'a tho 
rough study of the book is the conviction that he fs re- 
markably careful and accurate in getting at the place 
which the prophets, before the exi'e, occupy in the bis 
tory of Israel, and that he has put the modern reader 
almost, for the first time, in a position to understand 
how a Divine revelation was made to men through the 
Jewish peope. . . . Oursense of the value of the two 
volumes which Dr. Smith has now published is such that 
we should piace them in the hands of all intelligent per- 
sons as the best introduction to the profitable study of 
the Old Testament that has yet appeared in popular 
form.”—New York Times. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE, and 
Other Essays. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


“Of the essays that have been collected by Professor 
Huxley in this volume, the first four deal with some 
aspect of education. Most of the remainder are expos! 
tions of the results of biological research, and, at the 
same time, illustrations of the history of scientific 
ideas. Some of these are among the most interesting of 
Professor Huxley’s contributions to the literature of 
science.”—London Academy. 


i2mo, 


ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. 
By the late William B. Hodgson, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. American revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


“The most comprehensive and useful of the many 
books designe’? to promote correctness in English com 
position by furnishing examples of inaccuracy is the 
volume compiled by the late William B. Hodgson, under 
the title of ‘ Errors in the Use of English.’ The American 
edition of this treatise, now published by the Appletons, 
has been revised, and in many respects materially im 
proved, by Mr. Francis A. Teall, who seldom differs from 
the author without advancing satisfactory reasons for 
his opinion. The capital merits of this work are, that it 
is founded on actual blunders, verified by chapter and 
verse reference, and that the breaches of good use to 
which exception 1s taken have been committed, not by 
slipshod, uneducated writers, of whom nothing better 
could be expected, but by persons distinguished for 
more than ordinary carefulness in respect of style.’’— 
New York Sun. 


THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNC- 
tions. By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice 
de la Salpétriére. ‘‘ International Scientific 
Series.” With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1 50, 

“No living physiologist is better encitled to speak with 
authority upon the structure and functions of the brain 
than Dr. Luys. His studies on the anatomy of the ner- 


vous system are acknowledged to be the fullest and 
most systematic ever undertaken."’—St. James's Gazette. 


DISEASES OF MEMORY: An 
Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Th. 
Ribot, author of ‘ Heredity,’ etc. “ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth, price 
SL 50, 

“ From both a scientific and a practical point of view, 
this monograph is among the most interesting and valu- 
able that have appeared in the “ International Series.” 
It is an able statement of the latest knowledge on a sub- 
ject which concerns almost everybody.”’— Popular Sci- 
eace Monthly. 

MYTH AND SCIENCE. By Tito 
Vignoli. ‘‘ International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


“ His book is ingenious ; his theory of how sci- 
ence gradually differentiated from and conquered myth 
is extremely Well wrought out, and is probably in essen- 
tials correct.”—Saturday Review. 


Above works for sale by all booksellers; but any volume will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 


receipt of price by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
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Roberts Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SUN. By Phil. 
Robinson, the new English Humorist. With a Pre 
face by Edwin Arnold, author of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ 16mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 

This is a volume of essays, humorous and pathetic, of 
incidents, scenes, and objects grouped under the beads 
Indian Sketches, The Indian Seasons, Unnatural His 
tory, Idle Hours under the Punkah. 

“Mr. Edwin Arnold's praise ts valuable, for it Is the 
praise of one who knows; and Mr. Robinson fully de 
serves all thatis said of him. Hts styie is delightful 
He bas read much and observed mach; and there ts a 
racy flaver of Charles Lamb about him. A book whic? 
once begua is sure to be read through, and then read 
aloud to any t© whom the reader wishes co give plea 
sure,” says the London Echo, 


rD ~rmp 3 sara 

OUR LIBERAL MOVEMENT 
in Theology, chiefly as shown in Recollections of the 
History of Unitarianism in New England. By Joseph 
Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University. I6mo, cloth, price $1 25, 

A competent critic says of ‘Our Liberal Movemen 
in Theology ’: “It is the book of the tast decade on this 
subject. There has been no statement Hike [t; s 
am much mistaken if it toes not go far to satisfy 
sides—theologic and scientific—and prove a whole 
to many.” 


THE GREAT EPICS OF MEDI 


ewval Germany : 


word 


An Outline of their Contents and 
History. By George Theodore Dippold, Professor, at 
Boston University and Wellesley College lime 
cloth, price $1 50, 

Says Professor Child, of Harvard College: “It is an 
excetlent account of the chief Ge. mau heroic poenys 
ofthe Middle Ages, accompanied with spirited trans 
lations. It is a book which gives both a brief and 
popular. and also an accurate, account of this important 
section of literature, and will be very welcome.” 


RED CLOUD, THE SOLITAR) 
Sioux. A Story of the Great Prairie. By Lieut. Col 
Butler, author of * The Great Lone Land.’ With 24 
full-page illustrations. A capital book for boys 
Uniform with * The Two Cabin-Boys,’ 
cloth, black and gold, price #1 50, 


Square limo, 


Sold everywhere. Maltled, postpaid, by the pub 


lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, "Poston. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 Broadway, New York, 

BOOKSELLERS & 

(Established 1548.) 

Text-Books for Colleges and 
Schools, 


The largest stock of 


GERMAN IMPORTERS. 


. ° > : 
Foreign Books. 

A NEW CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Full List of Con 

tents and prices of the most popular series of GREEK 

and LATIN Authors, the Teubner, Kar! & Bernhard 


Tauchnitz, Haupt and Sauppe, Hachette, Didot, Long 
and Macleane, Macmillan, etc., Collections, just ready. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


THE WEEKLY 
Henry Warp BEECHER’S 
SERMONS 


Will be resumed Saturday, October 14, 1882. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATION OF 


Single copies, 7 cents,to be had of Booksellers and 
Newsdealers. Yearly subscription, $2; to Clergymen, 
$1 70. All who subscribe before October 14 will receive 
the weekly numbers for one year and four weeks—i. ¢. 
from Oct. 14, 1882, to Nov. 12, 1883. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York, 








Schools 


Continued from page il. 


MASSACHUSFTTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 

\/ TSS PUTNAM’S Family and Day 
A School for Young Ladies will onen its seven 
teenth year Sept, 28, 1882. Collegiate conrse of study 
requisite to graduation. Students prepared for the 
Harvard Examinations by experienced tle vard tutor. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special at- 
tention given to little girls. Circulars sent on applica 
tion to the Principal. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, Boston, 36 Temple Place, . 
Me STONE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
will open the fourth year Sept. 25, 


Tuition, $150, >O. address: 78 Marlborough Street, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
presr sc 7 HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. J. C. Parsons, Principal. Fstab in 1860. 
acnuseTts, Lenox, Berkshire Co. 


‘HE PRINCIPAL OF LENOX ACA- 
demy will receive into his own family a very 
limited number of boys. Terms, $55t frig no extras 
except washing. Fall term opens S« pt. 1X82? 
HARL h- H. BALLARD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
IRIVATE SCHOOL fer 
Sept. 13. F. A. H. 
] J. 
itd 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield. 
instruction a 


{PLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for Young 
\ddrese 


Ladies Long and widely known for thorou gh 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 


nd rare beauty of location. 
M a4 US ACADE MY. —fion, 
y .D., Chairman of Menageae 
ating ¢ ik iss of thirteen admitted this 
College. New year begins September 2 
information address 


MASS 


ten boys. Opens 
ALLEN, Principal. 


tev. C. V. SreAR, the Principal. 
R ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


KNAPP’S Home-School 


=, (sixteenth) school year lx 


for Boys. 
gins Sept. 21 


C.F. Adams, 
An entire gradu 
year to Harvard 
0, 1882, For all 


WILLIAM Everett, Ph.D. 
Rerkshire Co, 
WINTER.—Boys and 
fitted for college. Condi- 
F. HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, 

x UMMER AND 

Young Men privately 

tioned or rejected candidates ceached., 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 

] "EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Classical School.—The twenty-ninth year of 

this Family and Day School for Boys and Girls will 

begin Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. For particulars and 
catalogue address aTH’L T. ALLEN, 


VicHIGAN, Detroit 


K INDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS 
Oo} 


MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
IGHLAND Military 


lished 1856 by present Supt., 


Ac ademy. Estab- 
C, B. MetcaLr, A.M. 


vena Oct, 16 Address Prof. W. N. HATLMANN., 


Micnican, Grand Rapids. 
"OUNG MEN will not 
but valuable time fn the future, by attending the 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) Business ‘ “ole ge, where they 
vill receive a thorough, quickening, practic al education. 
end for dlege Journal. We recommend a Western 
ation to Eastern and Southern young men. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
} TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 27. 


During vacation apply for circulars and information 
to Mrs. J. ‘OSTER. 


aly save money, 


eben 


New JeRrey, Belleville ; 
POLUM'S ERZIEHUNGSANSTALT, for 
/ Boys.—Prepares for business or college. $00 per 
annum. Only music extra. For catalogues apply to 
Vation office, or to 
Dr. ©, W. Bum, Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick (one hour from New 
York on Penn, R.R.) 
'TGERS Cc oO LLEGE (chartered as 
“ Queen’s College” in 1770).—Year begins (exami- 
nations for pe bb a ey pt. 20, 1882. 

A thoroughly equipped college. Seventeen successful 
professors: no inexperie ‘need tutors. Recuirements 
for admission : those of the best New England colleges. 
Classica! course full and thorough. Honors in the inter- 
collegiate contests. Best methods. Full illustrative 
collections of coins, photographs, plans, etc. Ample 
provision for electives, with prescribed work, in Junior 
and Senior years. 

The Scientific Department is, by act of Legislature, the 

State College to prom te Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts.” Ample cabinets, Constant fleld-practice in sur- 
veying and engineering. In chemistry, laboratory work 
for each student, with full apparatus; independent re- 
search by students isencouraged. Graduates uniformly 
secure profitable positions in professional scientific 
work. 

For full information address SECRETARY 
COLLEGE. 
MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL. 
r “1 eside nt. 


RUIGERS 


New JERSEY, Morristown. 
)” ee E. ELIZABETH DANA’S Eng- 
lish and French Boarding-School for Young La: 
dies, Morristown. J., reopens Sept. 20, Enlarged 
school-rooms and gymnasium. Large and attractive 
rounds; superior advantages in every depsrtment, 
3oard, and tuition in English and Latin, $460 per an 
num. For circulars address the Princ!pal. 
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New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
[ 7ELLS COLLEGE, for Young Ladies.— 
Full Collegiate Course. 
Music and Art. Session begins Sept. 135, 1882. 
Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. Frispee, D.D., President. 


New York City, No. 108 Fifth Avenue. 
R7 STl DENTS LEAGUE. 
Fae October 2, 1882-May 26, 1883. 
Life, Portrait, Antique, and Sketch Classes, day and 
evening, for Ladies and Gentlemen 
INSTRUCTORS * 
Painting Classes—W. M, CHASE. 
Life, Antique, and Composition Classes—T. W. DEWING. 
Life and Portrait Classes—C. Y. TURNER. 
Life and Antique Classes— WILLIAM SARTAIN, 
Perspective—F. DIELMAN. 
Artistic Anatomy—J. 8. HARTLEY. 
Circulars sent on application. 


Open 


New YORK CIty, 
RTHUR H. 


 ¢ Boys. 

Mr. Cutler will be at the School-rooms, No. 
Forty-third Street, after September 15. 

Autumn Term begins Wednesday September 27 


20 W. Forty-third Street. 
CUTLER'S SCHOOL for 


20 West 


New York Cry, 38 W. Fifty-ninth Street. 
/ R. SACHS’S Collegiate Institute reopens 
September 18. Thorough preparation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
and business. German and French form important fea- 
tures of regular curriculum. 


New building approved by sanitary experts. 
New York Ciry, 11 W. Thirty-ninth Street. 
Ir. G. TLRELAND'S Class for Boys will re- 
open Sept. 26. Apply after Sept. 15 from 9 to 1. 
New YorK City, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. 
H. MORSE’S CLASSICAL AND ENG- 
. lish School reopens Sept. 25. Number limited. 
horough preparation for college and business. Mr. 
Morse will be at home after Sept. 11. 
NeW York City, 10 Gramercy Park. 
] ADEMOISELLE DE JANON’S (suc- 
cessor and former partner of the late Miss 
Haines) French and English Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children will reopen on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 28; Boys’ Class, Oct. 2. French Conversation 


Classes, under the ¢ harge of Mme. Alliot Boymier. 
Thorough instruction in every department. 


New YORK : CIty, | 22 W. F ifty ‘sixth Street. 

] TLLE. RUEL and MISS ANNIE 

yi Z Brown’s French and English Boarding and Day 

School will a Thursday, Sept. 28, 1882. Students 
prepared for collegiate examinations if desired. 


A 


course 
amination. 
Kindergarten. 


New Yorx Cry, 53 E. Pifty- fifth Street. 

/SS GRINNELL’S Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies reopens Oct. 2 2. Collegiate 
of study. Pupils prepared for the Harvard ex- 

French and German taught practically. 

Froebel Methoa. 


New YorK City, 36 W. Twenty-first Street. 
TSS HESSE'’S Educational Bureau.— 
Teachers, protessors, governesses, housekeepers 
Pp rovided with positions ; families, colleges, and schools 
with competent instructors ; sc hools rec omme nded to 
»yarents; school furniture and supplies. Keferences 
y favor : Hon, Hamilton Fish, Hon. ex-Sec retary Evarts, 
Cyrus W. Field. 


i 


New Yor« City, 40 East Fifty-eighth Street. 
V ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS, go 
E.58th St.,will reopen her School for Yo Ladies 
and Misses Oct. 11; CLASSES for ADULTs Nov. 1. *para- 
tion for VASSAR, WELLESLEY, SMITH, and HARVARD EXAmI- 
NATIONS. Advanced Classes in art, liter ature, science, ma- 
thematics, and modern languages. Number ae 
pils limited to 10, Address, till S~ “pt. 15, Boonton, N. J. 


New YorK City, 121 E, 36th St., near Park Ave. 

V ISS SPRING’S English and French 
dl School for Young Ladies and Children will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 27. Drawing, Elocution, Calis- 
thenics, and Sewing included in the course. Circulars 
at Lockwood's, Randolph’s, and the school. 

New York City, 26 W. Forty third Street. 

y R. HOLLADAY’S SCHOOL reopens 
d Sept. 27. he yg for college. French and Ger- 
man by native teachers. Warm lunch, inclosed play- 
ground, etc. Number of pupils limited. 
received into the principal's family. 

New York Ciry, 155 West Forty- third Street. 

A R. NEWELL’S SCHOOL aims to com- 

{ bine with the usual preparatory course practical 


scientific instruction. A chemical laboratory and work- 
shop will be provided. 


Fight pupils 


New York Crry, 26 W. Thirty-ninth Street. 
RS. WILLIAMES’S ENGLISH and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen Sep*. 28. Adress oy let 
ter until Sept. 10. 


NEw York City, 539-543 Fifth Ave. (Forty-fifth St.) 
THE WILSON & KELLOGG SCHOOL 
reopens September 20. Prepares for all colleges 

and scientific schools. Primary / Department. 


New York < City, , 8 East Forty -seventh Street. 
| 28 NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 18, Preparation for colle Four 
Vo DRE, Prin netpal. 


boarders. 





New Y ORK, Florida, Orange Co. 
~ §. SEWARD INSTITUTE reopens 
» Sept. 13. School-rooms refitted with modern ap- 
Pp liances. Address for circulars. 
NEW YORK, Oswi 
ZINDERGAR 7 VERS trained at State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Send for circulars. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| he 1SSAR COLLEGE.—A complete college 
course for women, with Schools of Painting and 
Music, and a preparatory Copartnens. Catal 
. L, CALDWELL 
President. 


= sent. 


NEw YORK. Ry e, “Westchester Co. 
ARK INSTITUTE. A School for Boys. 
3 Terms, $600 a — HENRY TATLOCE, Principal. — 


New York, Ry 
VE SEMIN "AR Y.—For ethisiiied ad- 


_dress Mrs. S. J. LIFE. 
New Y ORK, ‘Suspension ‘Bridge. | 


E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares i 

the Universities, etc. Terms, $250 per annum. 
a WILFRED A. Muwro, A.M., 
residen 


New re Tarrytown. — 
$ 2 50— MT. HOPE Ladies’ dileiieaiite 


pit. and art only extra. _Ropt. C. FLACK. 
NEw YORK, Uti 


\J* RS. PIA TT" ‘S SCHOOL jor Young 
i Ladies. The next school year begins Monday, 


Sept. 18, 1882, ’ Applications shoulda be made pearly. — 


Oni0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. ’ 

} A ISS NOURSE’S English and French 
l Family School, in connection with the Day 
School of Miss Storer and Miss Lupton, reopens Sept. 
Pupils fitted for the Harvard examinations and for col- 
leg re. 

The best advantages of me city for the study of music 
and art are made availad 

For circulars e Bon es ‘plan of school, address Miss 
Lupton, 166 Seventh Street, Cincinnati. 


omo, Cincinnati. sl 
M?; AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ IN- 
stitute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carefully-arranged courses of study, Collegiate, Aca 
demic, and Elective. 


Special advantages in Literature, French, Music, an‘ 


Art 
Forty- -ninth session will open September 27. 
J. Moss Smiru, Principal. 
Hi. THANE MILLER, President. 


PENNSYLVANI A, ‘Haverford C oliege — 
AVERFORD COLLE GE, under the care 
of the Society of Friends (Orthodox). THOMAS 
CHASE, LL.D. sident. For catalogues apply to Prof. 
ALLEN “'C. esa AS, rrefec t. 
~ PENNSYLVANI A, Mechanicsburg (near Harrisburg). 
RVING FEMALE COLLEGE. 27th year, 

September 20. Rev. T. P. EGE, A.M., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1707 Chestnut St. 
N EVENING SCHOOL for Ladies and 
Ys Gentlemen will open Sept. 11, 7 p.m. English 
branches only taught, the selection of which will be 
optional with pupil. For particulars apply at building 
from Sept 5, 6 sto 7 P.M. 





‘ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 
(= GARAY INSTITUTE, Boarding 


and Day School, will reopen Se “ptember r 20. 
Madame D’HERVILL Y, ‘Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, 1102 Walnut Street. 
vA IVINITY SCHOOL of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Philade a" The school 
year opens on Thursday, the 21st of September next, 
{as2. Applicants for admission will meet the professors 
in the new buildings, on Woodiand Avenue, at 11 o’clock 
on that day. The ordinary exercises begin at 11 A.M. on 
Friday. For further information ay 
Rev. Dr. MEIER 
mag oy El of t the  Paculty ; : 
Or, Rev. Dr. CHILDS, 
Secre tary: of the Board. 


‘[PENNSYLVAMA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
M TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School will reopen September 20. 





 PENNsy LVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
V q ME. CLEMENTS’ French Prot. School. 
l Established 1857. Fall term commences, D.V. 
Sept. 18, 1882. Address Mme. EUGENIE PAULIN. 


Ghent i Philadeiphia, Norwood Avenue 
estnu 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English ty ad and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1833 Chestnut St. 
"THE MISSES L. V. SMITH and R. S. 

Achhetioe’s Mg | and Day School for y Sas 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 20, 1 
Address as above. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1707 Chestnut St. 
JEST CHESTNUT STREET SEM. 
nary for Young La‘lies and Children, and tre- 
paratory School for = 8 from 6 to 12 iy of age, with- 
out Kindergarten. fll reopen Boys’ School * op. 18, 
and Seminary eam 2. 
Miss M. B. Cocuran, Principal. 


~ RHODE ISLAND, Bristol. 
IEV. ope O. H. CONVERSE (Harvard, ’57) 
fits ys for college. Send for circular. 


SouTH CaROLINA, Columbia. 

INTER HOME SCHOOL, near Co- 
lumbia, 8. C.—This school is established on = 

of the European Home Schools. Kesident French, 

lish, and German Governesses. 5S. een me of study 

given. The climate is particularly adapted to young 

girls who cannot pass the winter at the North. Highest 

references. —- pn. MARY Preston Danrsy, P. O. 

Box 19, Columbia S 


) 


~ GER: GEnuany, Hannover, 52 Grosse ‘Barlinge 
Mis HILKEN'’S asoawe Pari! for 


Youns Ladies. Address H. G, HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, M 





